Over there 


Paul Joyal will par- 
ticipate in the NECC 
Overseas program. 

See page 3 


Life’s a stage 
The Menagerie Theatre 
is putting on a new 
work by NECC’s Mary 
Jane Gillespie, called 
“Two Plus Two is 
Four.” 

See page 15 


Movement 


The last 20 years of the 
American Indian move- 
ment is the subject of 
a photography exhibit 
of work by Dick 
Bancroft at the Bentley 
Gallery. 
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ameroom moved 


Summertime decisions relocate 
to gymnasium lobby 


gameroom 


By Joan Kingsbury 
Copy Editor 


the gym, a move brought about by 
the expansion of Bright Horizon’s 
Day Care Center. _ 

Norman Landry, dean of students, ex- 
plained that things happened very quick- 
ly this summer when NECC President 
John R. Dimitry approved the expansion 
plans for the year old center, whose enroll- 
ment has doubled this vear. 

“The deans reviewed the situation and 
the only space available was in the stu- 
dent center,’’ Joseph Brown, dean of ad- 
ministrative services, said. 

“Moving the AT&T/CWA Worker 


Te gameroom has been relocated to 


Assistance Program into a classroom _ 


would have been the easy way out,” 
Brown said. The program, designed to 
assist laid off workers from the AT&T 
Merrimack Valley Works plant, had been 
housed in the gym. It, along with the Co- 
op and Placement Office, now occupies 
the former gameroom. 

The college currently awaits approval of 
a $300,000 state grant to establish a per- 
manent worker assistance program which 
would be open to all out of work factory 
workers in the area. The AT&T program 
is scheduled to be phased out this fall. 

“TI believe I am speaking for all the 
deans when I say we did not think it pru- 
dent to reduce the number of 
classrooms,”’ Brown said. Over the past 
few years there has been a reduction of 
five or six classrooms on campus. As Nor- 
thern E'ssex’s enrollment continues to in- 
crease, space has become more scarce. 

“The gameroom activity will be better 
served in the gym,’ Brown said. Current 
plans are to increase the gymnasium in- 
to a full recreational center. Additional 
games such as air hockey and darts, as 
well as a full fitness center with Nautilus- 
type equipment are being planned. 

Steve Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, admitted he still has mixed feel- 
ings about the move although he agrees 
that it does help to revitalize the gym.“It 
is a shame the Student Center is losing 
another facility,”he said. 

F-building, the Student Center, is a 
pivotal area for most on-campus student 
activity. The cafeteria and bookstore 
receive much traffic, but many student 
services are available also. 

The tiled lounge, for example, offers 
many free noon concerts and health and 
counseling services and student activities 
offices are also located there. 


All fun and.games 


Keith Alfeiri photo 


CHILDREN PLAYING on slide outside Bright Horizons Day Care Center. 
See story about new expansion project on page four. 


In addition, the building houses 
Gallaudet College, the Office of Students 
with Disabilities, as well as Cooperative 
Education and Placement offices. WRAZ, 
NECC’s campus radio station, The 
Observer and the Student Senate all meet 
in the center, too. 

Many students were upset about the 


move. ‘‘It’s definitely an inconvenience 
for the students,’’ Bob Steeves, WRAZ 
general manager, said, adding that 
students often stopped at the gameroom 
after lunch if they had a few minutes to 
relax. 


See GAMEROOM.- page four 
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Student center dies 
from official neglect 


he closing of the 


gameroom marks the official aban- 
donment of the Student Center, 
which has been suffering a slow 
agonizing death at the hands of the 
Northern Essex administrators. 

Student centers are traditionally 
intended to be the hub of student 
social activity. A frequent complaint 
of college officials is that students 
don’t get involved in campus ac- 
tivities. The best way to increase in- 
volvement is not by reducing the size 
of the most popular student activity 
on campus. 

With the removal of the 
gameroom, the late Student Center 
does not have much to offer the stu- 
dent body as a whole. 

Sure, there’s The Observer and 
Student Senate offices, but most 
students stay away from them unless 
they are staff members. 

The main attractions in the Stu- 
dent Center have been the cafeteria, 
the game room and WRAZ, the cam- 
pus radio station. 

WRAZ, which offers a wide varie- 
ty of music for the listening enjoy- 


ment of students, has temporarily 
lost a large portion of its au- 
dience.Whether the radio station 
regains these listeners depends on 
how quickly transmission to the gym 
is hooked up and whether the use of 
the gameroom in its new location 
increases. 

The administration seems to have 
lost sight that the primary functions 
of acollege are to provide educational 
and support services and to serve as 
a center for social activity for 
students. The college’s main respon- 
sibility and allegiance must and 
should lie with its students. 

Its problem may be that it is suf- 
fering from the same curse as other 
institutions in Massachusetts. It is 
trying to be all things to all people. 

Over the years the institution has 
taken on programs and duties often 
categorized under one umbrella, call- 
ed the ‘‘Northern Essex mission.” 
The problem is not that we are an all- 
encompassing institution, but that 
we are trying to be one without ade- 
quate space and facilities. The quali- 
ty of student life is adversely 
affected. 

Members of the administration 
have their reasons for supporting the 


Where are 
the student 
candidates? 


To the editor: 

As a student of this college communi- 
ty, it has come to my attention that the 
up coming elections will be held with an 
insufficient number of nominees to fill 
available senate seats. 

Vm concerned about the lack of 
nominations for several reasons. 

First, the obvious, is that not enough 
elected representatives means an in- 
complete senate, and inadequate 
representation of certain areas of the stu- 
dent body. 

Yet the reason that concerns me the 
most is that the process of actually elec- 
ting representative has all but broken 
down on campus. Although we will all be 
going through the motions of holding an 
election and casting our ballots, if the 
nominations are incomplete or in some 
areas equal to the number of represen- 
tatives needed, a contested election will 
not be taking place. 

I see a parallel as to what is happening 
on our college campus to what is happen- 
ing in the local elections of surrounding 
communities. The apathy in both situa- 
tions frightens me. 


’'m announcing my candidacy for the 
student senate because I want to increas” 
the awareness within the college com- 
munity of the importance of our election 
process. 

I urge members of the Northern Essex 
student body to please vote. 

Sincerely, 
Darlene Beal 
Senate Candidate 
Area I 


NECC gameroom vanishes 


game room caper. Many are quick to 
point out the gym building was in 
desperate need of a shot in the arm. 
Not. only was the gym building 
under-utilized, but the front lobby, 
where the gameroom is now located, 
was wasted space. 

We agree the gym is in need of 
revitalization but not at the expense 
of the student center. 

In the process of moving the game 
room, all that was accomplished is a 
shift in the location of under-utilizd 
space. Now that the gym is being 
utilized, the old office of Rubin 
Russell, director of the office for 
students with disabilities, is vacant, 
and room R-139, the former co-op and 


placement office, has been transform- 
ed into a conference room. Just what 
this campus needs in addition to the 
eight other conference areas and 
countless classrooms available dur- 
ing meeting times. 


The actions of the administration 
leave students wondering what will 
be next. Will it be the tiled lounge, 
only utilized at something resembl- 
ing capacity a couple of times a 
month at social events? 

Or perhaps it will be the book 
stacks on the left side of the third 
floor of Bentley Library. Some of the 
administrative offices are cramped 
and could be expanded into that area. 


It’s difficult for students 
in continuing education - 


By Kristen Carl 
Staff Reporter 


students to attend night classes 
and hold down a full-time job. 


As a Continuing Ed. student, I find at- 
tending it a difficult task to combine 
school with my job. When fall comes, I 
begin to wonder about how I am going to 
fit my schooling in with my other 
responsibilities. 

The school year is very busy for me. 
Working from 9 to 5 five days a week can 
be very tiring and school is often the last 
thing on my mind. 

I try to take two or three courses a 
semester. One class is usually a fun one 
which does not require a lot of homework 
and another requires a lot of work. This 
allows me to take a breather so that I do 
not get bogged down with a lot of 
homework. 

Finding time to do homework is 
another thing. Fitting everything into one 
week is a project and usually I allow one 
afternoon on weekends to do whatever 
homework I have for that particular 
week. I don’t even try to attempt it dur- 


| t isn’t easy for Continuing Education 
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ing the week because I am usually too 
tired to concentrate and I always have 
something going on. 

It never fails that something usually 
goes wrong on the nights I do have 
school, whether it is finding a parking 
space that is not a mile away or finding 
out the books you needed for class have 
not come in. To make matters worse, the 
book store usually closes before I get out 
of work. 

Despite the problems, I’d still rather 
attend school at night. One reason is that 
I don’t feel so much pressure on me 
because the teachers are very understan- 
ding. They realize how much effort it does 
take to attend night classes and that 
night students really want to be at school 
whether it be to meet new people or to fur- 
ther their education. 

Once you get into a routine, working 
full-time and going to school does get 
easier, but it took me a year to finally get 
a schedule that worked for me. The im- 
portant thing to remember is that it can 
be done and it will be very rewarding in 
the end. 

I hope to earn my associate’s degree in 
two more years. Let’s see, what can I take 
next semester? 


Student spotlight 
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The winner Its ... 


AL CREPEAU, newly appointed student trustee, prepares to tackle the many issues facing the Board 


of Trustees this year. 


Leann Lyskowsky 


Crepeau appointed 
as student trustee 


rene 


Timothy Trow 


By Cynthia Ramos 
Feature Editor 


1 Crepeau is a soft spoken young 
Ave with the requisite charm and 

politeness of the successful po- 
litican. Last June, after running unoppos- 
ed, he was named Student Trustee for the 
NECC Board of Trustees. 

As the single student representative on 
the 11-member board, Crepeau is respon- 
sible for expressing the needs and desires 
of his peers to the school’s policy-makers. 

He will rely mainly on the Student 
Senate to act as his communication link 
to the student body, he said. “‘I will at- 
tend as many Student Senate meetings 
as my schedule allows, in order to remain 
up to date on student activity.”’ He also 
receives a thick package of materials 
every few weeks from President 
Dimitry’s secretary. 

Recently Crepeau attended hisfirst 
monthly Trustees meeting, held the first 
Wednesday of each month and open to 
the public. “It was strange walking in to 
find my name posted so officially on a big 
desk,”’ he says. 

Among the many issues discussed, he 
supports the idea of presenting an award 
to a student or citizen as recognition for 
his or her contribution to the community. 

Asked what he felt would be the major 
issue of importance for the board this 
year, Crepeau thinks it will be the new 
campus in Lawrence. ‘‘We have a terrible 
space problem at Northern Essex. 


Stephen Brown photo 


Katie Rivet Paul Joyal 


Students had to be turned away this year 
because of the over-crowding.”’ 

Last year, in his first semester at 
NECC, he was elected a member of the 
student senate. “I decided to get involv- 
ed in student government right away so 
that I could find out what was happen- 
ing on campus and help make im- 
provements.” He’d like to see more 
students involve themselves in student 
activities. 

“At a community college, students are 
prone to come for classes, and then leave. 
I'd like to see more student involvement. 
There needs to be more communication 
between the faculty, student body and 
Student Senate so more opportunities for 
involvement can be created.” 

He says the Senate does a “‘pretty good 
job of pursuing the needs of students” 
and encourages everyone to approach 
their elected senators with problems and 
ideas. ‘‘Some people prefer to just stand 
on the sidelines and observe, but I believe 
it’s better to have a say in your 
community.” 

Crepeau has discovered in his short 
political career that trying to please both 
sides in an issue can be very difficult. He 
considers himself a conservative, and 
believes in relying on past methods that 
worked to solve problems, “‘but it’s also 
good to have a modern view.” He has no 
long term political ambitions. 

Currently a liberal arts major, he plans 
to matriculate to a 4-year school as a 
biology major next year. Eventually he 
hopes to become a pediatrician. 


David MacQuilken 


Five students studying abroad this year 


in London this semester. 

While attending Ealing College, 
Paul Joyal; Leann Lyskowsky, David 
MacQuilken, Katie Rivet and Timothy 
Trow will be taking a full selection of 
courses ranging from British Govern- 
ment to Theatre in London. 

Joyal, son of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Joyal, 
10 Ashcroft Circle, Groveland, is a 
graduate of Pentucket Regional High 
School. Currently enrolled in the General 
Studies Program, he plans to transfer to 
a four-year degree program in either 
philosophy or interpreter training after 
graduation from NECC. 

Lyskowsky, daughter of Paul A 
Lyskowsky, 1 Currier Street, Lawrence, 
is a graduate of Greater Lawrence 
Technical High School. Enrolled in the 
Business Transfer Program, she is a 
member of the college’s international club 
and Beta Omicron Chapter of Alpha Beta 
Gamma, a national business honor socie- 
ty for two-year community colleges. 

After graduating from. Northern Essex, 


Fi NECC students will be studying 


i tant 


-Academy and is currently enrolled in the 
Liberal Arts Program. Following gradua- 
tion from Northern Essex Trow plans to 
become a commercial airline pilot. 

The overseas Academic Program was 
established at Northen Essex Communi- 


she hopes to transfer to a four-year degree 
program at Bryant College in Rhode 
Island. : 

MacQuilken, 14 Evans Avenue, Bed- 
ford, is a graduate of Bedford High 
School and is currently enrolled in the 
Business Program. 


After graduating from Northern Essex, 
he plans to transfer to a four-year degree 
program in finance at the University of 
Michigan at Ann Arbor with a minor in 
French and German. He also hopes to 
earn his master’s degree in international 
management. 

Rivet, daughter of Francis and Mary 
Rivet, 67 Foster Street, North Andover, 
is a graduate of North Andover High 
School and is currently enrolled in the, 
Paralegal Program. 

After graduating from Northern Essex, 
she plans to pursue a career in the 
paralegal field. 

Trow, son of Dean and Patricia Trow, 
35B Adams Pond Road, Derry, New 
Hampshire graduated from Pinkerton 


Competent psychotherapy for individuals, couples, and groups looking 
to improve their relationships and lives. Initia! interview at no charge. 


Eieee on sth A EP ORAE SR 


77 Coffin Street, West Newbury 363-5251 


ty College in the fall of 1984. Students 
may select from programs in 15 countries, 
including England, Italy, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Greece, India, Ireland, 
Israel, Mexico, Scotland, Sweden, Spain, 
Switzerland, and China. 
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By Martha Rafferty 
News Editor 


Dimitry has positive feelings 
about the first working semester 
for the new All College Council. 

“The All College Council will broaden 
the involvement on the part of the staff, 
students and faculty. Everyone has been 
invited to the party!’’ he said. 


N orthern Essex President John R. 


LAWRENCE: 


By Lynne Brown 
Editor 


N orthern Essex Community College 


President John R. Dimitry is a 

man with a vision — a vision of 
establishing a comprehensive Northern 
Essex campus in Lawrence. 

Dimitry’s relentless pursuit for the 
development of a full-time permanent 
Lawrence Campus has been fueled by a 
desire to meet the educational needs of 
the Merrimack Valley city. 

“When | see people in Lawrence, I 
know that if we don’t help them — we are 
their best chance — in some cases their 
only chance — to get into the 
mainstream,” Dimitry said. 

In July before recessing for the sum- 
mer, the Massachusetts Legislature 
brought President Dimitry’s vision one 
step closer to reality. 

The Legislature modifed Governor 
Michael S. Dukakis’ proposed fiscal year 
1988 capital outlay budget for a $440 
million package with allocations of $1.1 
million for a feasibility study on NECC- 
Lawrence and $1.8 million for capital im- 
provements at the Haverhill campus. 

Instead they approved a $297 million 
package with $18 million for the purchase 
and construction of a comprehensive cam- 
pus in Lawrence and $1.8 million for 
capital improvements at NECC- 
Haverhill. 


Dimitry considers changes 


NECC’s council, which was approved 
on June 8, allows faculty and staff from 


professors to students to maintenance’ 


workers, a mechanism to share their com- 
ments and ideas about college affairs with 
the president. 


All suggestions are taken under advise- 


ment by Dimitry, who ultimately will 


make any needed decisions. He said, 


however, that he will consider quite 
seriously the opinions of the council. 

A general council meeting will be held 
each semester, chaired by Don Pailles, 
chairman of the Coordinating Committee. 
This semester’s meeting was held Mon- 
day, Sept. 26. 

Meanwhile, Dimitry reports that the 
1988-89 college budget has been cut by 
$400,000 compared to last school year. 

How has it affected the college? Ser- 
vices were cut, and 40 fewer sections of 
classes are being taught than last year. 
“It did not have as great an impact on 
enrollment as we thought,” Dimitry said. 
“Enrollment is down by 1.5 percent while 
the anticipated decrease was 5-10 percent. 
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NECC has been operating out of ren- 


‘tal space in four locations (Central 


Catholic High School, Grace Episcopal 
Church, Greater Lawrence Technical 
School, and Lawrence Public Library) 
since January 1985. The college 
developed the Lawrence Education 
Employment-Project (LEEP) in response 
to a request from city and state officials 
for help in a Lawrence revitalization ef- 
fort when the city’s problems reemerged 
to the forefront following the Oxford St. 
riots in the summer of 1984. 

The $18 million award will allow the col- 
lege to move forward with its plans for 


College may begin 
exchange program 


By Lisa O’Brien 
Staff Reporter 


N orthern Essex Community College 


will soon be involved in a com- 
munity college exchange program. 
Starting as soon as the summer of 1989, 
faculty and staff may apply to work at 
other community colleges from across the 
United States, Canada and Australia. 
The program will last anywhere bet- 
ween three weeks and one year. In order 
to participate, participants must fill out 
an application and be recommended by a 
dean. NECC’s coordinator will then help 
the individual determine what kind of ex- 
change is appropriate. 
Both the teacher and the college will 
benefit from the exchange, Judith 
Kamber, director of staff development, 


said. Teachers will experience new 
challenges and will get new ideas from 
teaching at another community college. 

They will experience a change of 
students, colleagues, a different campus 
and change of scenery. 

Northern Essex will gain from the pro- 
gram too. New courses may be taught 
here and different approaches to current 
course offerings may be developed. 

Kamber said she hopes the program 
will be expanded to include four year 
universities and schools in other countries 
in the future. 


If interested in this program, Kamber ' 


will be holding an informational meeting 
today from 12-1 p.m. in the library con- 
ference area. Information discussed will 


include eligibility requirements and other | 


details. 


On the issue of tuition, the tuition 
rates at all of the Commonwealth’s 29 col- 
leges and universities were increased by 
8.5 percent this fall. 

As part of Higher Education 
Chancellor Franklyn Jenifer’s tuition in- 
crease package, the colleges will be allow- 
ed to retain the revenues gained from the 
8.5 percent increase during the first year. 

President Dimitry estimates the tuition 
retention will be worth $170,000 to the 
college. 

In this one year experimental plan, the 
Board of Regents has not yet. determin- 
ed how the money will be spent. 

Dimitry said, ‘This college is hungry 
for money, but we don’t want to raise stu- 
dent activity fees.’’ Northern Essex 
already has the highest activity fees of all 
the community colleges. Dimitry also 
said that he has to think seriously about 
the Spring semester, and the allocation 
of funds at that time. 

Student Center 

There are no plans to build a new Stu- 

dent Center. The ping-pong and pool 


both an interim campus and a permanent 
campus. 

Dimitry said the new capital outlay 
allocation allows the college more flexibili- 
ty than the previous capital outlay pro- 
posals made during the last 18 months. 
The flexibility lets the college use up to 
$5 million of the funds for renting space 
for an interim campus for up to five years 
while the permanent campus is being 
constructed. 

Although the rental property, as well 
as the permanent site, is selected by the 
Massachusetts Division of Capital Plan- 
ning and Operations (DCPO) in accor- 
dance with the state contract bidding 
laws, the college does have an opportuni- 
ty to influence the selection process. 

The president and members of his staff 
have been working with DCPO officials 
to develop the specifications for state ren- 
tal contract bids. Some of the specifica- 
tions include a rental agreement with the 
option to buy, and a minimum space 
prerequisite of 50,000 square feet with ad- 
jacent space available for further expan- 
sion in increments of 10,000 square feet. 

Central Catholic High School has con- 


sistently been the first choice of college . 


games have been moved to the gym this 
year and Dimitry would like to see the 
gym become a ‘’recreational center for 
students to go to and enjoy all types of 
facilities.” . 

Explaining the move, he said, ‘““This 
year we were caught in a series of moves. 
We wanted to expand child care, but we 
had to take the AT&T workers and find 
a place for them.” _ 

The solution to that was to make the 
gym a recreational center. ‘“‘It’s a move 
that will promote life-long fitness for 
adults,” he said. : 

“We have a good gym. We're surround- 
ed by tennis courts, softball and baseball 
fields, and beautiful outdoor surroun- 
dings around this campus. I don’t think 
we have properly taken advantage of a 
very beautiful outdoor environment.” 

In the long run, what does this mean 
for the Student Center and the gym- 
nasium? Dimitry would like to see both 
buildings contain a social atmosphere, “It 
(social activity) will just be spread be-- 
tween two buildings now!” 


_ President pushes hard for permanent college 


officials as the location for the com- 
prehensive campus. The private, Roman 
Catholic high school is planning to pur- 
chase the former Franciscan Brothers 
Seminary in West Andover. 


If the high school meets its opening 
target date, Central Catholic students 
will be relocated to the West Andover site 
in September, 1990. This date falls one 
year behind the current Northern Essex 
projected opening date for the interim 
comprehensive Lawrence campus.. 

Some college officials speculate that a 
plan may be able to be worked out with 
Central Catholic to expand Northern 
Essex’s rental space until the high school 
is available for purchase. 

Other sites that are being looked at in- 
clude the Riverwalk and GCA properties, 
renovated mill complexes, and the Lin- 
coln Foods property. 

The president is not concerned about 
obtaining rental space now that the col- 
lege has the funding. “‘Lawrence is load- 
ed with an unbelievable amount of 
available square footage,’’ Dimitry said. 

The President credits the support of 
State Sen. Patricia McGovern (D- 
Lawrence), chair of the senate ways and 
means committee and self-proclaimed 
“fairy godmother” to Northern Essex, 
and State Rep. Kevin Blanchette (D- 
Lawrence), long-time proponent of NECC- 
Lawrence, along with the other members - 
of the local legislative delegation for 
delivering the $18 million capital outlay 
allocation. 

Dimitry hopes to have the request for 
bids for the interim campus out by 
November 1 instead of November 30 as 
scheduled. “‘It’s time to stop planning 
and get this going,” he said. 


Gameroom — from page 1 


“You have to go out of your way now 
to use it,’” Mike Burt, liberal arts major, 
said. Many expressed the opinion that 
when located at the Student Center, the 
gameroom attracted a mix of students. 

One student interviewed felt positive 
about the move. “‘All my classes are in C 
Building so this is closer,” Wendy Zarach, 
liberal arts student, said. 

Michaud has been working with WRAZ 
and the deans to have the radio station 
wired into the gameroom so the students 
can continue to receive their music re- 
quests and listen to campus news. 

Presently the electronic games and 
pool tables have not caused a disruption 
at the day care center. With the addition 
of WRAZ and more games, the noise level : 
may increase, however. 


“I had expected the students to be 
noisy, but I haven’t noticed anything,’’ 
Wendy Mathison, Bright Horizon’s in- 
fant teacher, said. Mathison is caring for 
three infants younger than 13 months. 


“The college students and children are co- 


existing peacefully,’ she said. 


“Noise shouldn’t be a substantial pro- 
blem because the gym walls are brick, 
backed with cinder block,’’ Brown said. 


Lack of space has been and will continue 
to be a problem for the Haverhill campus. 
Brown said, “‘For the past ten years the 
Board of Regents has requested addi- 
tional funding for new buildings,”’ 
Although the state recently allotted 18 
million dollars to NECC, it will be used 
to develop the new Lawrence campus. | 
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Registration very smooth 


By Zakia Krikorian 
Staff Reporter 


Dee the introduction of a new 


matrix procedure, both students 


and college officials agree that the - 


Fall semester 1988 registration went by 
very smoothly. 

According to Registrar Allen Felisber- 
to, 3943 Day Division Students and ap- 
proximately 5000 Division of Continuing 
Education (DCE) students registered for 
the Fall semester. 

For the first time, the registration pro- 
cedure included the use of a complicated 
double matrix system. 

The premise the double matrix is built 
on is that 50 percent of students follow 
a Monday, Wednesday, Friday and Tues- 
day, Thursday schedule, while the other 
50 percent are on a Monday, Tuesday, 
Thursday and Wednesday, Friday 
schedule. That is the ideal, but according 
to Felisberto, that is not the way the 
students were distributed this semester. 

The double matrix made registration 
a bit more complicated, Felisberto said. 
It required students who would normal- 
ly have limited their schedule to three 
days to spread classes out over four or 
five days. ‘“The double time pattern has 
a greater chance for more conflict. The 
matrix will be fine tuned in the Spring, 
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however I’m a firm believer that if 
something works like the old matrix, keep 
it!”’ he said. : 

New students seem to agree that 
registration went off with out a hitch. “‘It 
ran smoothly,” said James Pelletier of 
Georgetown, MA. ‘“‘There were only two 
classes that I could not fit into my 
schedule. By choosing other classes, my 
schedule was grouped better.” 

Julie Heyn of Hampton, N.H. agreed. 


“People were very helpful. Registration 
was held in a centralized area and it was 
very easy for a new student to find their 
way around,” she said. 

When asked to explain the procedure 
for new student registration, which was 
held in the Student Center during the 
week of September 6, Felisberto said that 
students were required to make an ap- 
pointment on a specific day through a 
registration program on campus. 


The faculty and college staff assisted 
students in selecting courses. Once the 
schedule was processed, students went to 
the Bursar’s Office to pay their tuition. 

Looking to oncoming registration, 
Felisberto said that students would have 
six weeks rather than four weeks to 
register. But the burden of making sure 
that the registration process flows 
smoothly does not fall just to college of- 
ficals. 


The registrar said that students should, 
“Read their mail,’ and follow instruc- 
tions. He stressed that students should 
see their advisers, ‘‘often and early” so 
that they can be familiar with the direc- 
tion they should follow. 

“Tf you register late, you will have 
serious problems,” Felisberto said. 


Nixon lawyer to speak at NECC 


Attorney James St. Clair, special 
counsel to President Richard Nixon dur- 
ing the Watergate hearings, will speak at 
Northern Essex Community College 
tomorrow night. 

Sponsored by NECC’s Paralegal 
Studies Program, St. Clair’s free lecture 


will focus on ‘The Lawyer’s Role in 


Governmental Investigations.” 

“Attorney St. Clair should present an 
insider’s view of the workings of govern- 
mental investigations, which will enhance 
our understanding of the investigations 
which are currently in process,”’ John R. 
Dimitry, NECC president, said. 

St. Clair received his B.A. from the 
University of Illinois and his LL.B. from 
Harvard Law School. He joined the 
Boston Law Firm of Hale and Dorr in 
1947 and was named a senior partner in 
1956. : 

In January, 1974, he resigned from the 


firm to accept the appointment as special . 


counsel to President Nixon, a position 
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which he held until returning to the firm 
in August of that year. 

He has defended against Indian land 
claims in the states of Maine, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, New 
York and Wisconsin, and successfully 


defended the Commomwealth of 
Massachusetts in a case involving the 
legality of statutes governing the use of 
marijuana. 

A lecturer at Harvard Law School for 
more than twenty-five years, St. Clair 
specializes in civil litigation, but has ex- 


perience in antitrust, high technology, 


corporate, estate, eminent domain, health 
care, tax and patent law. 

St. Clair’s lecture will begin at 7:30 p.m. 
in the Bentley Library Conference Center. 
A reception will follow. 


Senate elections are today, tomorrow 


By Darlene Beal 
Editor 


Te Student Senate will be holding 


elections for senate officers 
September 28-29 in the cafeteria of 
F-building. 

Currently, there are not enough 
nominations to fill available senate posi- 
tions. ‘‘It’s extremely frustrating,’”’ Steve 
Michaud, student activity director, said. 

The student body is divided into four 


areas according to the matriculated. 


enrollment of academic programs. 

Part of the senate’s responsibilities in- 
clude membership in the All College 
Council, acting on various sub- 
committees, planning of social programs, 
representing the college at student 
related conferences, as well as acting as 
a liaison between the student body and 
faculty. 

Elections will be held whether nomina- 
tions are complete or not. “There has to 
be a minimum of 15 students at Northern 
Essex that care and want to become ac- 
tive members of this college community,” 
Michaud said. 
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Representatives Current 
needed nominations 
Area I 5 6 
Area II 2 2; 
Area III 5 1 
Area IV 3 0 


Nominations are especially needed in 
the areas of Business Management, 
Secretarial and related fields as well as 
Electronic Technology, Engineering 
Science, Civil Technology and related 


programs. 

A complete list of areas is available in 
the Student Activities office, F-113. 

Current nominations are as follows: 

Area I — Christopher Gallant, Barry 
Helmey, Tom Lucia, Diane Jemlich, Gian- 
nina DiVincenco, and Darlene Beal. 

Area II — Robert Langan and David 
Cammarata. 

Area III—Rhonda Imonti 

Area IV—No nominations as of press 
time. 
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Across the USA 


Boston colleges and universities 
are trying to crack down on alcohol 
use in the dormitiories and frater- 
nities. Over twenty colleges and 
universities have been warned to 
limit the amount of alcoholic 
beveraages students may carry into 
dorms. 

Many colleges and universities 
could jeopardize their license to 
operate dorms and fraternities if 
the guildlines are not followed by 
school officials. 

Students who are 21 are allowed 
to have alcohol in their possesion, 
but only enough for them to 
consume. 

Boston’s Alcohol Licensing Board 
has ordered liquor stores to keep 
records of any large quanities 
brought to schools. Board members 
claim that they will check the liquor 
stores frequently to see if the rules 
have been violated. 

The new policy, which was sent 
to schools on Friday, September, 
19, is supposed to reduce alcohol 
abuse. 


a [fs 

Salem State College has just 
added a new communications major 
to their curriculum. This semester a 
number of newly admitted freshmen 
as well as transfer students have 
enrolled in the new program. 

Admission to Salem State is com- 
petitive. Minimum standards are 
2.7 overall GPA and a cumulative 
GPA of 2.7 in English and Com- 
munication courses completed. 

Interested students should con- 
tact Salem State College for infor- 
mation about their January 
enrollment. 


Several colleges throughout the 
United States are promoting ‘‘Safe 
Sex’’ on their campuses. Condom- 
dispensing machines are now 
becoming available at boarding col- 
leges. 

Many students do not have to 
run out to the nearest drug store 
for contraceptives since they can 
easily be purchased on campuses. 

At California State University, 
females may receive a “morning _ 
after pill’ which contains a higher 
than usual estrogen and pro- 
gesterone dose found in the birth 
control . pill, Orval 28. Treatment 
must begin at least 72 hours after 
unprotected intercourse to prevent 


pregnancy. 


O 

Gay students and supporters 
have formed a support group called 
Lambda in San Antonio College in 

_ Texas. 

The focus of this group is to 
show San Antonio students that 
they do support alternative 
lifestyles. The social group also 
helps let students know there are 
people available to talk, share their 
feelings, and discuss any problems 
they may have about 
homosexuality. 

The college also particpated in a 
Gay Pride Week parade in San 
Pedro, Texas. The parade’s theme 
was ‘‘For Love and for Life. We’re 
Not Going Back.”’ The club is open 
not only to homosexual students, 
but for anyone interested, gay or 
not. 

Jody Walsh 
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Help Wanted 
Friendly Ice Cream-Nights 
and weekends Newbury- 

port, call Gail @ 462-8480 
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Campus clubs 
get organized 


Christian Fellowship, a local 
chapter of Intervarsity Christian 
Fellowship, is a club geared 
towards Bible study and fellowship. 

It meets Mondays from 11-1 pm. 
Officers include Dennis Tascherau 
and Elizabeth Auger. Contact 
James Gustafson, adviser, for 
details about joining this group. 

ae 

The Office for Students with 
Disabilities (OSD) is an ongoing ac- 
tivity at the college which is sup- 
ported in part by student activity 
Funds. 

The purpose of this organization 
is to make all school activities ac- 
cessible to otherwise qualified 
students who have physical and 
emotional disabilities or chronic 
diseases. 

At the beginning of each 
semester, notetakers are needed for 
disabled students. Pay is 
$4.75-$5.00 per hour. Readers are 
also needed occasionally at the 
same rate. 

Most OSD activities are spon- 
sored by the Social Club. For more 
information contact Rubin Russell, 
OSD director, in room F-133. 

ag a po 

The Social Club is an organization 
devoted to friendship, developing of 
social skills, and teaching organiz- 
ing and leadership skills. 

It meets Mondays from 11-12 
p.m. in C-113. New officers will 
soon be elected. Activities involve 
bake sales, restaurantnt trips and 
other activities. 


Scholarship awarded 


Lorraine R. Gerber, 3 Riverview 
Drive, Newburyport, recently 
received a $250 scholarship from 
the Northern Essex Alumni 
Association and $200 scholarship 
donated by Northern Essex alumni. 

The Alumni Association Scholar- 
ship is awarded annually on the 
basis of academic merit to students 
who will be returning to Northern 
Essex Community College. 

The second scholarship is a 
special award donated by Northern 
Essex alumni Steven and Corinne 
Sardella. The Sardellas are the pro- 
prietors of Sardella’s Diversified 


Services and Home Learning Center 


in Ward Hill, MA. 

Gerber is enrolled in the Early 
Childhood Education Program at 
Northern Essex. 
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CHILDREN PLAYING in the Bright Horizons Day Care Center on jungle gym equipment outside the physical 


education building. 


Day care center expands 


By Heidi LaClair 
Staff Reporter 


Care 


Bree Horizons Child 
Center has expanded to meet the 


needs of the community and its student- 
parents. This new expansion includes in- 
fants, toddlers, kindergardeners and an 
enrollment option for parents. 
Expanding the program has been a 
priority for the college. ‘““‘We need to have 
top quality child care,’’ said Judy Tye, 
coodinator of the early childhood educa- 
tion program. The growing center now in- 
cludes six full size rooms and a bathroom. 
The renovation doubled the center’s 
capacity ‘over the summer. NECC’s 
maintenance crew worked over hazy, hot 
and humid conditions. ‘‘It would never 
have been possible without our 
maintenance crew.”’ Tye said. 
Fernandez, Bright Horizons director, 
and Tye said that many people are 
responsible for the expansion project 
most notably Norman Landry, dean of 
student services, Joseph Brown,dean of 
administration, Ed Sheehan, superinten- 
dent of buildings and grounds, John 
Dimitry, NECC president, the center’s 
advisory board and especially the 
maintenence crew who worked through 
the summer without air-conditioning. 


LIBERAL ARTS STUDENTS 


INTERESTED IN WORK EXPERIENCE 
PLUS 
COLLEGE CREDIT FOR WORKING? 


CO-OP 


APPLY THEORY TO PRACTICE 
MAXIMIZE YOUR EMPLOYABILITY 


Contact: John Whittle 


Room C-372 


ARTS AND CRAFTS at Bright 
Horizons. 


Infants as young as three months and 
chilren up to six are served by the facul- 
ty. Current enrollment includes seven in- 
fants and 18 toddlers. “‘Parents need to 
start planning for their child care needs. 
Start planning for January now,” Fer- 
nandez said. 


NEW OUTLOOK 


NAUTILUS AND FITNESS CENTER 
FEATURING: AEROBICS- NAUTILUS- TANNING-LIFECYCLES 
-TREADMILLS- 
-STAIRMASTER-FREE WEIGHTS- 


WEIGHT TRAINING TANNING AEROBICS 


$280-1 year $5-session $185-1 year 
170-6 months 120-6 months 
95-3 months 75-3 months 
45-1 month $339-1 year 45-6 weeks 


245-6 months 


RTE. 97 GROVELAND SQ., GROVELAND, MA 01834 
(508) 373-5017 
MON.-FRI. 6AM-9:30PM SAT. & SUN. 8AM-8PM 
20% DISCOUNT WITH A NECCI.D. 


At orientation the children are made to 
feel welcome. They tour the campus, visit 
the President, Bentley Library and look 
into the fish aquarium. 3 


The student senate budgeted money to 
Bright Horizons to provide finanical 


. assistance to student parents. Eligibili- 


ty guidelines for the school money were 
established by the Child Care Advisory 
Committee with the help of Richard 
Pastor, director of financial aid. 
Fernandez said there is a need for two 
full-time toddler teachers who are or have 
been interns from an Early Childhood 
Education Program and have some 
previous experience in day-care. 


The average child stays at Bright 
Horizons for five to seven hours in a day, 
and is served morning and afternoon 
snacks, milk and juice. Parents supply 
lunches and diapers, though a diaper ser- 
vice is available. 

Adjusting to the day-care environment 
takes as little as one day for the toddlers. 
Infants need more time, but usually no. 
more than two weeks. The teacher/child 
ratio is 1-3 for infants, 2-9 for toddlers and 
1-8 for pre-schoolers. 

The center accepts donations of toys, 
blankets, clothing and other children’s ac- 
cessories. Volunteer service is also 
appreciated. 
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Book store lines 
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DORIS BOWEN, cashier, rings out NECC student Shirley Jones (right) as-Lilian 
Gonthier waits in line during the noon hour. 


=e Students unhappy 


with book policy 


By Michael Burt 
Staff Reporter 


Mi any students attending 
NECC this fall talk about Follett 
United and don’t even realize it. Follett 
United, the owner of NECC’s bookstore, 
and the administration set their policy 
concerning the buy-back prices of new 
and used books. Both groups meet 
regularly between three and four times a 


‘year to discuss policy issues like this. 


Many students seem unhappy regar- 
ding this policy issue. 

Susan Buckley, manager of the 
bookstore for the past 15 years, said 
“Students should look at the overall pic- 
ture.’’ She explained that the bookstore 
makes no money when it buys back a 
book. The store has a catalog given to 


them by used book dealers which quotes 
a price they will pay for a given book. The 
bookstore then pays the student that 
price. 

This information did not console Dan 
Beckerman (Liberal Arts ‘89) who ex- 
plained that he tried to return a Western 
Civilization book after he had dropped 
that class. After losing his receipt, he 
received only thirteen dollars for a book 
which one week before cost him 
$26.50.“‘It’s a rip-off,’ he said. 

Scott McAlister (Business ‘89). “I think 
they should find someone else to run the 
bookstore.’’ McAlister sold back a $42 
book for much less than he paid for it. 

Defending the bookstore policy, 
Buckley said, ‘‘I believe there is not 
another product that you can use for 
three or four months and then return it 
for money.” 


College offers free movies every Monday 


By Derek Bellavance 
Staff Reporter 


ovies are being shown free every. 
Mi Monday from 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

at the Student Center Theater for 
students’ entertainment. 

Sue Smulski, student activities’ 
secretary, has scheduled 12 popular 
movies from topics suggested by 
students. 

Monies from the student activities 
budget, which comes from student ac- 
tivities fees, allow Smulski to buy or rent 
movies from movie companies. She said 
that more videos will be shown than films ' 
because there isn’t enough money in the: 
budget to show a hit film to the public. 
Current films can cost $750 or more for 
a single showing. 


Smulski has filled up this semester’s 
schedule and, in fact, has gone over 
budget. Next semester fewer films will be 
shown because people will be spending 
more time outside in the sun. “I need a 
larger budget in order to get better 
movies,’ she said, adding that she does 
the best she can with the funds available. 


[1 October 3, The Untouchables — 
Robert DeNiro plays Al Capone in this 
old. fashion cops and robbers film. The 
movie, which takes place during the pro- 
hibition, also stars Kevin Costner and 
Sean Connery. 


October 17, Adventures in Babysit- 
ting — Elisabeth Shue stars in this movie 
as a babysitter whose worst nightmares 
happen to come true during one of her. 
babysitting shifts. 


O) October 24, Fatal Attraction — 


Michael Douglas plays a man whose life 
is in danger all because of a casual affair 
with a woman who thought it was more 
than that. Glenn Close is frightening as 
the woman who is out for revenge. 
October 31, Texas Chainsaw 
Massacre — This movie is based on a true 
story about a family of three men who are 
crazed killers. A group of teenagers find 
out about them a little too late when they 
stay at an abandoned house in the killer’s 
side of the woods. 

November 7, Revenge of the Nerds IT 
— The nerd fraternity is back, but this 
time they are in the cool waters of Ft. 
Lauderdale to enjoy some fun in the sun 
as well as some other things. 

(1) November 14, Bright Lights, Big Ci- 
ty — Michael J. Fox stars as a man who 
is introduced to the club life and sudden- 
ly is addicted to it as well as the things 


TRANSCENDENTAL MEDITATION 


Maharishi Mahesh Yogi 
Founder of the Transcen- 
dental Meditation program 


now what you are 
and act from your 
full potential.” 


that go on in these places. 

November 21, Overboard — Goldie 
Hawn stars as a spoiled heiress who falls 
off her yacht and gets amnesia. Kurt 
Russell plays a carpenter who takes ad- 
vantage of this and tries to trick her into 
becoming a housemother to his four 
children. 

11 November 28m Wall Street — Charlie 
Sheen and Michael Douglas star in this 
story of greed and corruption among 
stockholders and financers. 

[] December 5, Nightmaire on Elm 
Street IJ-Freddy Kruger is back as the 
mad killer who kills teenagers by getting 
in their dreams and taunting them so 
they are afraid to go to sleep. 
December 12, Big — Tom Hanks 
plays a 12 year old boy whose greatest 
wish is granted by a fortune telling 
machine — to be big. 


Me LEG LRE 


M develops 
creativity 
and broad com- 
prehension. My 
ability to solve 
complex prob- 
lems has 
improved 


") ranscenden- 


tal Medita- 

tion brings the 
wisdom of the 
ages into modem 
day life. It’s a 
practical tech- 
nique for unfold- 
ing the mind’s 

potential. 
—John Flodstrom, 
Ph.D., Chair., Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, 
University of 
Louisville 


if M is a posi- 
tive addi- 
tion to life that 
makes people feel 
better about 
themselves. TM 
helps you to be 
calmer, improves 
our outlook, and 


elps you study.” 


—Angela Orange, 
Foreign 
major, Grinnell College 


‘O nce you 
start TM, 
you have more of 
what every col- 
lege student 
needs—peace of 
mind. You find 
yourself on top of 
things and in 
control of every- 
day situations.” 
—Steve Henley, 
Undergraduate busi- 
ness major, University 
of Florida, Gainesville 


i, M has done 
more for 
my intellectual 
development 
than any other 
course that I’ve 
taken.” 
—Harbour Lynn 
Hodder, Ph.D. candi- 
date in literature, Har- 
vard University; B.A., 
U.C.LA. 


Tuesday October 11 
at 12:00 and 7:00 PM 
Bentley Library A & B 


For more info call 546-2905 


©1988 American Association for Ideal Education. All rights reserved. 
Transcendental Meditation® and TM®. are service marks of the World Plan 
Executive Council—United States, a non-profit educational organization. 
Maharishi® is a service mark of Maharishi International University. 
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sun 
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SINGER SUZIE BURKE performs a Sept. 
19 concert at Northern Essex. Below, a 
couple fans show their support. 


Welcome. back 


Dimitry extends greetings 


Dear Students, 
s Northern Essex begins its 28th 
A year, it is my pleasure to welcome 
all of you to the largest and best 
community college in the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts. 

Our mission this year is the same as it 
was when our first classes began in 1961: 
to provide you with a quality education- 
an education which will enable you to 
enhance the quality of life for you and 
your family. 

Northern Essex is about opportunities. 

* The opportunity to obtain a solid 
education which will enable you to 
transfer to and succeed at a four-year col- 
lege or university. 

* The opportunity to stretch your mind 
and explore new fields of inquiry and 


thought. 

* The opportunity to obtain the educa- 
tion and training necessary to advance in 
your present job or to begin a new career. 

* The opportunity to develop lasting 
friendships, enjoy wonderful cultural ac- 
tivies, and participate in an active athletic 
program. 

* The job of the faculty, administra- 
tion, and support staff is to provide you 
with a rich array of educational and 
cultural programs. 

Your challenge is to take advantage of 
these opportunities which are available to 
you and run with them as hard as you 
can. 

Sincerely yours, 
John R. Dimitry 
President 


Landry offers students advice 


New beginnings 


Welcome to Northern Essex Communi- 
ty College. This semester can be a new 
beginning for you — take full advantage 
of your talents, and take full advantage 
of the experiences that are here for you. 

My advice is simple — Be open! 

Be open to those closest to you — 
talk to your parents, loved ones, and 
friends — let them know what’s going on 
with you in this new beginning. Be open 
to your classmates — some of them could 
become significant in your life. 

Be open to all your course work — get 
involved totally. This means working 
hard, and committing yourself to master- 
ing each of your learning experiences each 
day. Day by day commitment adds up to 
a successful week, then month, then 
semester of personal growth and 
satisfaction. 

Be open to your teachers. If you love 
your classes, tell them (they need strokes 
once in a while, too!). If you’re having 
trouble and you feel you’re working at it, 
talk to your teachers. They are specialists 
in their subject, and in helping you to 


learn — get their advice, take it serious- 
ly, and put your commitment to work. 
Your teachers are among the richest of 
the resources available to you at Nor- 
thern Essex. They care. 

Be open to other helpful resources — 
find your faculty adviser, get to know 
your faculty adviser, and listen to your 
faculty adviser. Find out about the stu- 
dent services staff and the academic sup- 
port center staff — these are more 
specialists that can be of real help to you 
at critical times (even when it’s not 
critical, they’ll appreciate your finding 
them). Each one has a personal stake in 
your success, and cares about your well- 
being and success — it’s their profes- 
sional life’s work. 

Be open. Open yourself up to the 
challenges of these few fall months. You'll 
feel better doing it with a positive can-do 
attitude, and you'll like the results. It is 
your new beginning. 

Again, welcome to your community col- 
lege — let us know how you like it. 
Sincerely, 
Norman J. Landry 
Dean of Student Affairs 


Michael LeBoeuf photo 
THE SOGGY MUDFLATS may soon be a forgotten nightmare, thanks to the state. 


State okays plan 
to pave mudflats 


By Mike Trainor 
Staff Reporter 


Te wait will be over next year. The 


plan to pave the dirt parking lot, 
known as the mudflats, has been ap- 
proved by the state Department of En- 
vironmental Quality Engineering (DE- 
QE). The DEQE’s approval was the final 
hurdle in the more than 10-year process. 
In the mid 1970’s, the mudflats were 
created because of the need for additional 
parking, said Joseph Brown, dean of ad- 
ministrative services. 


However, during wet weather condi- 


tions, the area became very muddy, 
earning its the nickname, “the mudflats.” 
It was obvious the area needed to be 
paved. 

The Division of Capital Planning, which 
is responsible for developing the drainuge 
plans and completing the project, could 
not come up with an adequate solution to 
the problem of runoff water going into 
Haverhill’s major reservoir, Kenoza 
Lake. ‘l'heir plans were repeatedly re- 
jected by the Haverhill Conservation 
Commission (HCC). 


In 1980, the school poured hundreds of 
tons of gravel into the area for what was 
then thought to be a temporary solution. 
It has improved the area somewhat. The 
cars don’t sink as fast as they used to. 


Another proposed plan was rejected 
by the HCC in 1985, but last winter’s 
revised plan was approved by the com- 
mittee — only to have the citizens of 
Haverhill appeal the decision to the 
DEQE. 

The new plan calls for the runoff fro 
the lot to go into a small retention pond, 
which Brown points out will only be full 
after the winter thaw. 

Haverhill citizens were afraid overflow 
from the pond would still go into the Jake. 
But the plan approved by DEQE saw. 
that any overflow from the pond would 
flow away from their water supply and 
eventually into the Merrimack River. _ 

Brown said, “I expect the Division of — 
Capital Planning to put the plan out to 
bid within the next six to eight weeks. 

Late next spring or early summer the 


project, complete with lighting and re- 


quired drainage, will be finished. 


Big agenda for Hispanics 


By Jose Velasquez 
Staff Reporter 


If you’re interested in a club with flair, 
action and a dash of tropical adventure, 
the Hispanic Cultural Club may do the 
trick. 

This year the club is expected to bring 


speakers from different countries and also __ 


to have an incredible ‘‘Merengue”’ party 
which promises to be one of the best in 
the club’s existence. 

Formed by Emilio Germano, a NECC 
student, with strong support of Peter 
Flynn, assistant professor, behavioral 
sciences department, the club was started 
in the Spring of 1986 to serve an increas- 
ing number of Hispanic students at the 
college. 

When asked how he feels working with 
this club, Flynn said it was a great oppor- 
tunity for him. He has had an opporuni- 
ty to get free Spanish lessons and have 
a great learning experience. 

He added that it would be good if a 
Hispanic faculty member helped advise 
the club. 

Asked if this club is unique or more 
special than others, he said it is similar 
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PETER FLYNN. 


to others because it serves the same in- 
terests and social values, but it does em- 
power the Hispanics to have a greater say 
in their college community. 

Anyone may attend meetings. All 
races are welcome and a knowledge of 
Spanish is not necessary. Meetings are 
held every Wednesday at noon in room 
C-103. Discussions, presentations and 
sometimes even a little Spanish food are 


offered free of charge. 


Courses from Emerald Island 


By Wendi Swenson 
Staff Reporter 


Beginning September 27 and 29, an 
Irish Studies Program will once again be 
offered by; Northern Essex Community 
College. The program will include courses 
in ‘‘Tracing Your Irish Roots” and “‘In- 
troduction to Irish History”’ and “‘Begin- 
ning Gaelic” on Tuesday evenings from 
7:30 to 9:30. | 

Only in its second year, this program 
offers students a chance to learn about 


Ireland and its culture in a fun and in- 
teresting manner. The classes are small 
and informal and are taught by experts, 
many of whom are of Irish backgrounds. 
They will be held in the Hibernian Hall, 
9 Appleton Street, Lawrence. Registra- 
tion will also be held in the Hibernian Hall 
from 6:00 to 8:00 on September 27 and 29. 
Tuition for each course is $43, with each 
course lasting ten weeks. 

For anyone interested in learning more 
about the Irish heritage and lifestyle, 
these classes promise to be both educa- 
tional and rewarding. 
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College - 
Program 


she’s wearing 


a Minnie-skirt 


File photo 


THE LADY OF THE HOUSE shows off with David Rogers and Clifford Poth, two 
NECC students who worked in Walt Disney World this summer. 


Flying high with balloonist James Ellis 


By Pat Moran 
Staff Reporter 


t would be like to float in the air in 

a hot air balloon, you can learn at Nor- 
thern Essex with James Ellis, a highly ex- 
perienced hot air balloonist. 

In Hot Air Ballooning in New England, 
many of the fundamentals will be 
covered. 

Hot air ballooning started as a hobby 
for Ellis in 1981. Since then, this former 
hobby has not only developed into a love 
for the sport, but has also brought his 
name forward as one of the best hot air 
balloonists in the world. 

Ellis was named crew chief for the lead 


|: you have ever wondered what it 


American balloon of the Bicentennial for 
Manned Flight Celebrations in America. 

He has participated in most of the ma- 
jor balloon rallies in the United States, as 
either a crew member or a flyer. The class 
will not be taught out of a text book, but 
rather from the experience of a very well 
known balloonist. 

The one evening a week course will 
start with an overview of hot air balloon- 
ing. It will bring students back in time 
when the first hot air balloons were con- 
structed, and the changes that have oc- 
curred through the years. Participants 
will be introduced to the manufacturers 
of hot air balloons and learn about the 
time and energy put into their 
fabrication. 


Mice and men 


Two NECC students learn 
the business Mickey’s way 


By Debbie Perreault 
Staff Reporter 


alt Disney World, a place for 
VAY poate and fun, but is that all? 

Well, you could ask two North- 
ern Essex students about that. 

This past summer, David Rogers and 
Clifford Poth worked in Lake Buena 
Vista, Fl on the Walt Disney World pro- 
gram. By doing this, both of them gain- 
ed credits or work experience that they 
can apply to their degree requirements. 

Three times a year, 164 different col- 
leges and universities have students from 
their schools recruited for the Disney pro- 
gram. Students who are accepted into the 
program will work at least 30 hours a 
week and attend 10 business seminars 
given by Disney management employees. 

In the past years, students used to 
share apartments or mobile homes with 
other college program students, but this 
summer it was different. 

Students were able to stay in comfor- 
table new apartments at Vista Way, 
which is located less than a mile away 
from the Disney resort. The apartment 
building is a 276-unit complex, which also 
includes a classroom and recreational 
facility. 

This past semester, 150 students from 


New England were interviewed for the 
Disney program and only eight were ac- 


Lectures will be given to explain 
suitable weather for a flight, flying techni- 
ques, and the expenses involved with this 
hobby. 


Ellis said that slide presentations will 
be shown explaining the hot air balloon- 
ing process in detail, which will include 
the landmark, the actual flight, the chase 
vehicle, the landing, and the champagne 
celebration. 


Hot Air Ballooning in New England is 
not just for the young, but for the young 
at heart. All this and more will be covered 
starting Oct. 24 from 6:30 to 9:30 p.m. at 
NECC’s Haverhill campus. Contact the 
division of continuing education for 
details. 


She’ll climb the highest mountain 


By Tom Pecorelli 
Staff Reporter 


|} ancy Brown, administrative assis- 
tant in the division of continuing 
education, has enjoyed mountian 
climbing as a hobby for the past 15 years. 

In that time she has tackled many of 
the Presidential Peaks as well as Mt. 
McKinley, the highest peak in the United 
States. 

This summer, Brown traveled to Africa 
to climb that continent’s highest peak 
atop Mt. Kilimanjaro in northern 
Tanzania. 

The trip, which included a safari in the 
Tanzananian National Park and a climb 
of Mt. Kilimanjaro and Mt. Kenya, was 
organized by Adventure Learning, a local 
group that charters climbing excursions. 

Accompanied by porters and guides, 
the group of 12 people began the ascent 
to the summit from a point part way up 
the face of Mt. Kilimanjaro at 1:00 a.m. 
After about an eight hour climb, they 
reached the top at the break of dawn and 
watched the sunrise from an elevation of 
over 19,000 feet. 


After descending back to sea level, the 
party embarked on a series of safaris 
which covered the Lake Manyara Na- 
tional Park, the Serengeti Plain, and the 
Ngorongo Crater. 
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NANCY BROWN, division of continuing education administrative assistant, 
returns from hiking Mount Kilimanjaro. 


While on safari, she found the wildlife. 


to be very peaceful, in contarast to a con- 
stant frenzy often depicted on television. 
At one point in the safari however, the 
group had to struggle to get their vehi- 


cepted. Two of these eight were from Nor- 
thern Essex. 

The program has grown from 300 
students a year ago to a program that 
contains 500 students three times a year. 
Students can be interviewed for the 
January to May session and recruiters 
return again in the spring to interview for 
the June to August and September to 
December sessions. 

Recruiters will speak with students ma- 
joring in retail management, parks and 
recreation management, hotel-restaurant 
management, communication arts and 
general management. 

Any students who may be interested to 
interview for the 1989 sping semester at 
Walt Disney World can contact Lisa 
Tisdale, job developer of the Business 
Division in room B-302. You can also 
reach her at 374-5839. 

Jean C. Poth, business division 
chairperson, is also available to speak 
about this program. She can be reached 
in B-306, ext. 3624. 
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cle out of the mud as arecent rainfall had 
transformed the usually dry ground into 
sloppy terrain. 

While in the African townships, Brown 
encountered poor but clean communities. 
The people she met were very friendly and 
eager to acquire t-shirts and sneakers 
from the Americans in exchange for carv- 
ed animals and jewelry. The children in 
the villages were interested in attaining 
school supplies from the visitors. she 
noted that travel was very rough through 
these areas due to very primitive roads. 

In the future, Brown plans to join 
Adventure Learning for some climbing in 
the Himalayan Mountain Range in Nepal. 
The group will not be attempting the 
29,028 foot Mt. Everest, but they will 
climb up to approximately 20,000 feet in 
some neighboring peaks. 
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Briefs 


Observer wins rating 


The Observer, NECC’s student 
newspaper, was recently awarded a 
Five Star All-American rating from 
the National Scholastic Press 
Association at the University of 
Minnesota, the oldest and largest 
collegiate press organization. 

A Five Star All American rating 
is the highest rating awarded by 
the National Scholastic Press 
Association to collegiate 
newspapers. 

“We’re delighted, but not sur- 
prised by this national recognition,” 
said John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 
dent. “‘This is the latest in a long 
line of awards which The Observer 
has garnered.” 

The newspaper was evaluated in 
five categories including coverage 
and content, writing and editing, 
opinion content, design, and 
photography, art, and graphics. The 
Observer received marks of distinc- 
tion in each of these areas for ‘‘live- 
ly, appealing, imaginative, creative 
work showing special personality.” 

Joseph LeBlanc, faculty 
newspaper adviser, said, ‘‘Credit for 
our success is certainly due to 
many people, especially longtime 
adviser Betty Arnold and a strong 
student staff led by Lynne Brown, 
student editor.” 

The Observer is now eligible to 
compete in both the regional and 
national Pacemaker Awards, which 
recognize student newspapers con- 
sidered to be trendsetters and are 
awarded annually by the National 
Scholastic Press Association and 
Associated College Press. 

For further information on the 
journalism program at Northern 
Essex contact LeBlanc at 374-5849. 


Engineers in demand 


As the demand for engineers in- 
creases, colleges with engineering 
programs are doing their part to at- 
tract qualified students to the field. 

Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, which offers certificate and 
associate degree programs in a 
choice of engineering disciplines, is 
increasing interest in its programs 
by creating matriculation 
agreements with four-year colleges 
and universities. 

These agreements guarantee that 
students will be accepted directly 
into the four year program if they 
maintain their grade point average 
while at the community college 
level. 

“We provide a low-cost alter- 
native for the student who would 
like a four-year degree in engineer- 
ing,” said John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president. ‘‘After two years at Nor- 
thern Essex, our students are well 
prepared to enter a four-year 
engineering program as a junior.”’ 

Northern Essex’s most recent 
matriculation agreement was signed 
with Merrimack College in North 
Andover. 

The college also has matriculation 
agreements with a number of other 
private state institutions, including 
the University of Massachusetts, 
Southeastern Massachusetts 
University, Wentworth Institute of 
Technology, the University of 
Lowell, Fitchburg State College, 
Northeastern University, and New 
England College. 

Northern Essex offers a cer- 
tificate degree program in Civil 
Engineering and associate degree 
programs in Civil Engineering, 
Electronic/Electrical Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, En- 
vironmental Engineering, and 
Chemical Engineering. 


Observer 


some 30,000 
books added 
to catalogue 


By Martha Rafferty 
News Editor 


his past summer a team of ten 

| students worked together with Gail 

Stuart, cataloguing librarian, in the 

Bentley Library to add 30,000 books in- 

to anew computer system which will act 
as a card catalogue. 

The computers are part of a main-frame 
connection which is based at the Univer- 
sity of Lowell. The system is tied in with 
35 hospital and medical facility libraries 
in the area. 

Linda Hummel-Shea, coordinator of 
this project, has been working to get a 
computerized card catalogue system at 
NECC for three years. 

Finally she has been successful.“‘It’s 
been extremely efficient. We are able to 
see what book is out, who has it, and 
when it is due — all at the touch of a few 
keys,’’ Hummel-Shea said. 

She also said the advantages are easi- 
ly visible. ‘“‘This computer system has 
eliminated time-consuming clerical tasks, 
and it allows us to spend more time on 
the floor helping students.” 

How does the system work? The com- 


‘ puter uses a bar code scanning system 


like those found in supermarkets. Each 
student can obtain a library card with an 
assigned bar code number. Each book 
also contains a bar code number. When 
a book is checked out, the computer scans 
the book(s) and the student’s card. The 
title, author, and due date flash upon the 
screen, and the data is logged. 
Presently there are four terminals. 
Evenutally there will be seven or eight 
terminals which will log 55,000 books, 


| Bentley Library modernizes 


LINDA HUMMEL-SHEA 


and the card catalogue file drawers will 
be phased out. Back-up systems will be 
provided for at that time. Fecie't 

Ruth Hooten, reference librarian, is ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the change. 
“Students love it!’’ she said. “‘Most peo- 
ple work with computers in one way or 
another, so students do not feel in- 
timidated by them.’’ The computers have 
step-by-step directions for those who are 
not familiar with the system. 

Hooten likes to encourage teachers to 
bring their classes to the library and 
familiarize students with the system. 
“They are very user-friendly,” she added. 

At the circulation desk, Louise Bevilac- 
qua stresses the ease of the system for 
students and librarians. When asked if 
she would go back to the old system, her 
response was ‘‘Never!”’ 


Shawn Flanagan photo 
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Hooten summed up the change, “These 
computers will bring us up to the 20th 
century. Reference computers are the 
wave of the future in libraries and we are 
beginning to look a little more modern.” 

Northern Essex is the second communi- 
ty college to computerize its library. 
North Shore Community College was the 
first. 

Library hours at Northern Essex Com- 
munity College’s library are Monday- 
Thursday, 8 a.m. to 9:30 p.m., and Fri- 
day 8a.m.to5 p.m. 

The library is closed every Saturday, 
Sunday and all federal and state holidays. 
The library closes at 5 p.m. every day © 
from the end of the summer semester un- 
til the beginning of the fall semester, and 
from the end of the fall semester until 
after January 1st. 


DCE enrollment is up again 


By Arleen Scully 
Staff Reporter 


Fe 1988 Division of Continuing 


Education enrollment is higher than 
ever with 4,534 students registered 
as of September 19. 

Barbara Webber, assistant dean, divi- 
sion of continuing education, reports that 
enrollment in the division is up from last 
year. 

NECC’s Division of Continuing Educa- 
tion offers courses at a number of loca- 
tions. The main campus is in Haverhill 
with additional campuses in Andover, 
Lawrence, Newburyport, Dracut and the 
newest extension at Reading Memorial 
High School. 

Courses are offered Monday through 
Thursday evenings with hours convenient 
for students who need to work, manage 
a family, and get a college education 
simultaneously. 

Students come to Northern Essex for 
all sorts of reasons. The school offers con- 
venient locations, flexible schedules, low 
tuition, academic support and a variety 
of courses. People choose the college to 
enrich their lives with new knowledge, 
begin or return to a career, take extra 
courses, advance their careers and have 
fun. 

Financial aid is available to evening 
division students who qualify, are enroll- 
ed in a degree progrm, and are making 
satisfactory academic progress. 


Continuing education credit courses 
are available in the disciplines of Accoun- 
ting, Art and Graphics, Banking, 
Biology, Chemistry, Computers, Desktop 
Publishing, Early Childhood Education, 
Earth Science, Economics, Electricity, 
Electronics, English, Environmental 
Technology, Finance, Geography, 
Government, Health Service and History. 

Also in Hotel and Restaurant Manage- 
ment, Humanities, Interpreter Training, 


File photo 
JOHN PERONI, dean of continuing 
education and community services. 


Law, Machining and Tooling, Manage- 
ment, Marketing, Mathematics, Medical 
Record Technology, Music, Nursing, Of- 
fice Administration, Physics, Printed Cir- 
cuit Technology, Psychology, Quality 
Assurance, Science, Shorthand, Dictation 
and Transcription, Sociology, Spanish, 
Technology, Theatre, Travel and 
Tourism, Typewriting, Word Processing, 
and in Accelerated Business Manage- 
ment program. 


Northern Essex also offers on-site pro- 
gram courses for AT&T in North An- 
dover; IRS, Andover; Digital, Salem, 
N.H.; Wang Corporation, Tewksbury and 
Lowell as well as the Haverhill Job Train- 
ing in downtown Haverhill. 


Non-credit special interest courses are 
offered in Small Business Management, 
Professional Skills, and high school and 
college preparatory courses. 

There are also business oriented 
workshops both credited and non- 
credited. Students may take courses to 
learn about money management, com- 
puters, law, real estate and hands-on 
skills. If a student is an early childhood 
education teacher, teacher aide or a health 
professional, there are courses and 
workshops to enhance his skills. 

Non-credit courses are available in 
cooking and entertaining, home design, 
fashion and style, gardens, plants and 
flowers, personal growth, manicuring, 
holistics, health and interpreting for the 
deaf. 

Also, adoption, acting, crafts, art, 
writing, languages, music, dance, singles, 
photography, sports, games, fitness, 
swimming, cultures and travel, horses, 
weather and archaeology. 

Workshops are open to senior citizens 
in NECC’s Life-long Learning program. 

And if indoor courses aren’t of interest, 
field trips and outdoor adventures are of- 
fered. Trips scheduled this fall include 
varied journeys ranging from a day trip 
to Plum Island to cross country skiing in 
Yellowstone National Park. 
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WRAZ busier than ever 


Atmosphere loose, 
students welcome 
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MIKE BURT werks at WRAZ, the college’s radio station. 


New openings available 
for notetaking, says staff 


By Deanna Raymond 
Staff Reporter 


Only 47 notetakers are currently 
available for 79 NECC disabled students, 
leaving 32 to fend for themselves. Linda 
Comeau says this just shouldn’t be so. 

New notetakers must take a two hour 
job training session featuring a film called 
It’s a New Day, and some basic note tak- 
ing hints. The film presents an upbeat 
message on modern day technologies for 
the disabled. 

There are no special requirements to 
become a note taker. ‘‘We’re not looking 
for someone who is perfect,’’ Comeau 
says. ‘‘We’re looking for someone who’s 
willing to work with us.” 

Notes don’t have to be copied over 
either. The note takers receive special 
notebooks with pressure senitive paper so 
copies are made of notes as the students 
writes his own notes. Included in the 
notebooks are policies and procedures, 
guides, hints, a time sheet, and a 
calendar. ; 

Pay ranges from $4.75 to $5.25 an hour. 
Comeau explains that students may find 
the most rewarding part about the job is 
the friendships gained. 

“It makes many notemakers feel mean- 
ingful,” she says. ‘“‘We’re all caught up in 
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LINDA COMEAU. 


our own world, and it’s nice if someone 
can appreciate something we do.”’ 

Many handicapped students require 
the service of a notetaker. ‘‘They’re peo- 
ple just like everyone else,’’Comeau says. 

People are needed who share the same 
classes as the disabled, or who are will- 
ing to go to classes with the them in their 
spare time. 

If interested, contact Comeau at the Of- 
fice For Students With Disabilities. 


MUSIC CLUB and CHORAL CLUB 
OPEN HOUSE 
MEETING 
Monday Oct. 3, 11 AM-1PM 
Lecture Hall A Classroom Building 


Subject: Planning of activities, includ- 
ing jam sessions, vocal groups, etc. 


2nd meeting Oct. 17 
same place 


same time 


For additional info call: 
Mike Finegold 
ext 5852 


By Kelly Caraccio 
Staff Reporter 


RAZ, NECC’s campus 
VAY geese station, is busier than ever 
this fall. 


With an executive staff of seven 
students, approximately seventy disc 
jockeys, and 30 students from Broadcast 
and Reporting class, there is more help 
than ever before. 


Although WRAZ, does have an adviser, 
the actual running of the station is done 
by the students. D.J.’s are required to put 
together their own programs, and the ex- 
ecutive staff is enforcing guidelines. 

‘We have to follow stricter guidelines 
than say, WHEB,” said Bob Steeves, 
WRAZ general manager. ‘“‘Some music is 
considered tasteless by the heirarchy of 
this school, and the executive staff has 
to enforce the guidelines, because if it 
gets by us, we are the ones in trouble.” 

There have been times when the station 
has been shut down. Before the current 
staff took over, the station was shut 


' down. “‘We had to fight to get it open,” 


Steeves said. 
According to Barbara Collins, adviser, 
“This is the most organized effort the sta- 


tion has seen. The staff from the last two 
years is exceptional.” 

Although the station does have rules to 
follow, the atmosphere is “loose’’ and new 
students are welcomed. This may change 
if the station is licensed to broadcast off 
campus. 


Licensing of WRAZ, however, may take 
several years to accomplish. A transmit- 
ter bought during the summer will be of 
great use once this is done. Thanks to in- 
creased allocations from the Student Ac- 
tivities Fund, the station was able to buy 
a lot of new equipment. 


Working for the radio station can give 
practical experience. It is not necessary 
for staff members to be broadcasting ma- 
jors. Working with people and being able 
to communicate well, will be required in 
whatever profession a student chooses. 

Former WRAZ DJ’s can be heard on 
professional radio stations. Tim Coco, 
former Jouralism major at Northern 
Essex, has a station in Haverhill. 

WRAZ would like to hear from other 
clubs on campus about upcoming events. 
Any information given to them will be 
read over the air to better inform NECC 
students about upcoming campus 
activities. 


WHO WOULD YOU CHOOSE 
FOR 
YOUR FUTURE PRESIDENT? 
Cast your vote at the: 
Contemporary Affairs Society 
Bake Sale 
Oct. 3, 8:00AM-1:00PM, C Bldg. 
Voter registration info. available. 


ATTENTION STUDENTS: 


\ Susan R. McLeod i 


THE TOTAL SOLUTION TO DOCUMENT PREPARATION 
» OVER 12 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
» QUALITY WORDPROCESSING 
=» DEPENDABLE, EFFICIENT SERVICE 


» NEXT DAY SERVICE 


» SPECIAL STUDENT RATE 


15 SOTIRIOS COURT 


HAVERHILL, MA 


(508) 521-2570 


Writing awards 
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Saffie’s ‘Subtle Change’ wins 


By Jeff Saffie 
Guest Contributor 


ow fragile she looked as _ her 
ot pleading eyes begged me to pick 

her up. The tiny fingers extended 
to their limit as she wailed at the indigni- 
ty of being put to bed at the early hour 
of eight o'clock. Scolding her, I firmly set 
her down and covered her for one last 
time. 

Settling down in my easy chair, I 
reflected on the day’s events and must 
have dozed off. In my dream state, I 
reached out to those tiny hands calling 
out my name, when through the haze, I 
finally realized it was coming from my 
daughter’s room. 

As | sluggishly walked in to give her 
her pacifier, the thought came to mind 
that her mother should be doing this and 
just as quickly came to the realization 
that she has, many more times than I. 
Slipping softly into the dark mahogany 
of the rocking chair, I sang Nicole her 
favorite lullaby, ‘“Rock-a-Bye Baby,” as 
the rhythm of the rocking. eased our 
tenseness away. 

As her breathing slowed and began to 
mimic the slow and easy pace of the rock- 
ing chair, my mind drifted off to a time 
when I would have treasured this 
peaceful state. 

How elated | was when Lynne was 
found to be pregnant. Married three 
years, we knew the time was right and 
this event could only add to our already 
happy marriage. And then came the 
bleeding. Two months into the pregnan- 
cy Lynne began spotting and bleeding 
periodically. The doctor had said that 
everything was fine and not to worry, but 
if the bleeding became heavy to let him 
know. Along with the questions, came the 
doubts and the fears. 

“How long will the spotting last?” 

“Not long, only a day or so.” 

“You said if it gets worse to call you. 


Student’s 


By Luella Bishop 
Guest Contributor 


life, a paradox in steel-toed 

construction boots. Although he 
stood a mere 5’9” in stature, my dad ex- 
uded the sheer physical presence of so- 
meone 6’3”’. Dad worked as an electrician, 
at in his words “The Greatest Steel Mills 
on Earth in Gary, Indiana.’’ Dad seemed 
as electrically charged as a live wire, full 
of energy with a lightening quick wit and 
moves to match. 

His face tanned and lined, betrayed his 
past in vivid relief. Deep set hazel eyes 
with flashing yellow flecks peered out 
from his bushy black eyebrows. He had 
a bubble of a nose, long but wide, which 
had been broken more than once during 
street brawls in his youth. Although 
slight of built he had a scrappy, vigorous 
body. His arms were long and his muscles 
fluid, which made his quick movements 
seem light and graceful. 

Long before the Merrill Lynch commer- 
cials became popular, when my dad 
George Kopack talked, you listened. If 
there was a natural order in life at 1120 
E. 56 Avenue in Merrillville, Indiana, 
George Kopack defined it. Talk of quit- 
ting school, disobeying parents, or taking 
drugs wasn’t tolerated. Dad drew an 
unyielding line so there could be no doubt 
when you crossed it. There were no 
discussions. You just did or didn’t do 
something. This was right. That was 
wrong. If you naively crossed the line, 
you knew that sparks would fly when 
Dad came home. Life seemed easier under 
his concrete rules and benevolent 
guidance. 

His personality was forged in the Great 


T: me Dad always seemed larger than 


I’m bleeding pretty heavily right now. 
Shouldn’t we do something?” 

“No, there’s nothing we can do but 
wait. Don’t worry. It will pass and you'll 
be fine.’’ Waiting is something I’m not 
very good at. Hours turned into eons as 
we discussed the situation among 
ourselves. I assured Lynne everything 
would be fine. “‘Don’t worry,” I said. “Try 
to sleep. You'll feel better in the 
morning.” 

What a rock | was. I knew God loved 
us, he would never let such a thing hap- 
pen. As the night progressed, the pains 
only got steadily worse: ‘“These cramps 
are killing me.” ‘ 

“Are you sure they're cramps and not 
just gas?” 

“They’re cramps. It feels like someone 
is taking a knife to my stomach!”’ 

“Alright, let’s say a prayer that the 
pain will go away.” As I dozed off, I knew 
everything would be fine. 

“Jeff, wake up!” 

“What, what’s the matter?” 

“I think I lost the baby.” 

| bolted upright, and tried to fathom 
the words Lynne was saying. The 
darkness of the room overtaking me, I 
groped towards the bright light of the 
bathroom. 

As if in a fish eye lens, the distortion 
of present and future was summed in the 
crimson red blood splattered upon the 
ivory white tile. 

In an instant, the once familiar interior 
had grotesquely changed to an unfamiliar 
enemy which threatened to steal my soul. 
Beckoning boldly, the blood stained bowl 
seemed to scream out the agony I was 
feeling. Reeling from the scene, I could 
taste the bitterness of the betrayal, “How 
could He?” was all I could mutter as my 
mind went numb. 

Fearing that Lynn might bleed to 
death, I haphazardly dressed and rushed 
her to the car. It was a miserable night, 
rainy and misty, with any moonlight be- 
ing overshadowed by the haze. Speeding 


father seemed 


Depression. A victim of those tragic 
times, his life was torn apart and patch- 
ed back together by his own tenacity. The 
son of immigrant parents from 
Yugoslavia, he embraced the oppor- 
tunities of this country as eagerly as a 
child unwraps gifts on Christmas 
morning. 

Dad had to quit school in the 9th grade 
to support his mom’s family when my 
grandfather died. This was a sacrifice he 
rarely spoke of; however, it left himself 
conscious of the formal education he 
lacked. 

Every school year was punctuated by 
the same words of wisdom. ‘‘You realize 
youre nothing without an education,’’ his 
eyebrows knitted and eyes ignited as he 
spoke. ‘“‘They can take your car, your 
house, your job, but they can’t take away 
what’s here” and he’d poke his calloused 
finger to my forehead. ‘‘It’s there for life, 
a gift not to be thrown away but sharpen- 
ed and used to its fullest extent, which 
I know you're capable of. After all you are 
your father’s daughter.” 

Dinnertime with my father was always 
a lively, memorable exchange. I can see 


down the highway, my heart was cold as 
ice. The only sound was coming from the 
wiper blades, angrily embracing the rain. 

As we rushed into the hospital, Lynne 
was taken from me, while I took to the 
tedious task of paperwork. 

“Mr. Saffie.” 

“‘Yes,’’ I answered as the doctor made 
his way into the waiting room. 

“Your wife has miscarried. She is 
resting now, but you can see her in u lit- 
tle while.’’ 

“Thank you,” was all I could manage. 

After bedding Lynne down for the 
night, I headed towards the parking lot 
to retrieve my car. As I slipped in behind 
the wheel, I began to cry uncontrollably. 
My only thought was that I would never 
trust Him again. 

My fists in a fury against the console 


larger 


ed whether our meal became a volatile 
fiasco or not. 


him now in his sleeveless white T-shirt, - He opened the bowl. His tired eyes in- 


triumphantly ensconced at the head of 
the table. Talk of his favorite subject, 
politics, electrified the room and he ex- 
pected us to have opinions and the facts 
to back them up. He espoused the sacred © 
Democratic Party line and his own views. 
“Now John,’’: he stated fervently, 
“Johnson knows what he’s doing sending 
troops to Vietnam. None of my boys are 
going though. I’ve worked too long and 
hard to see you fight in that hell hole.” 
During dinner my mom ceremoniously 
poured the coffee. Dad’s hand reached for 
the sugar bowl and I gasped. For you see, 
my dad had a sugar bowl fetish. The 
sugar bowl being empty or full determin- 


tently stared into the ceramic sugar bowl. 
To me, it seemed as if he was searching 
for something he lost. For my father, the 
sugar bowl only contained his shattered 


dreams and unaccomplished goals. I 
knew he yearned for the sugar bowl to be 
brimming with the sweet rich things in 
life. But for him, the vacant bowl only 
yielded bitter reminders of a life he never 
attained. The bowl was empty again. In 
an instant, his fist pounded the table. 
“Jesus Christ sommana bitch” he 
roared. Plates marched across the table 
and filled milk glasses tumbled in the 
quake. Then it would all come out, like a 
down high voltage wire, wildly snapping 


and yielding my mighty rage on a helpless 
vehicle, I could only whimper with 
frustration at the indignity. 

As I cried out in anguish, suddenly it 
came, like a locomotive passing in the 
night. It burst past the doubt, ripped 
through the fears and took its place 
somewhere in my memory. 

It came, as the truth always does, in a 
whisper. Why was I angry? He had stop- 
ped the pain, as I had requested. In my 
human condition, I could only hang my 
head in shame, as the realization became 
so clear. 

Who had betrayed who? 

As Nicole stirred I counted my bless- 
ings, as I recalled the doctor’s words the 
following day. Had the baby lived he 
never would have had a chance at a nor- 
mal life. 


than life 


and twisting through the room. “I don’t 
ask a lot from this family. Why can’t this 
sugar bowl be filled? You kids have it too 
easy. You don’t respect me and this is 


‘how you show it.” In a second, the bowl 


was hurled above the table. My brother 
ducked the oncoming missle and the 
sugar bowl crashed into the wall under 
the weight of my father’s frustrations. 

My father’s rigid rules and fiery 
disposition were tempered by the out- 
ward affection and patience he showered 
on his children. He invented games and 
words in his nimble mind that when I 
think of now I still smile. ‘‘Shulfen 
Schlafen,’’ ‘‘Cozy Coze,’’ ‘‘Hopsco 
Lopsco” were his ritual words for bed- 
time. At night we’d play games. ‘‘Camel”’ 
was one of my favorites. Dad was the 
camel. He’d bend down on all fours and 
I'd hop on his back. We’d pretend I was 
lost from a caravan in the desert. He 
would creep slowly, my trusty camel, in 
search of an oasis. The camel would turn 
thoughtfully towards the endtable that 
became our oasis. ‘‘Water water, I’m so 
dry’’ said the swooning camel. “‘Just a lit- 
tle further ahead camel’’, I’d say. I’d 
jump off running to the glass of water 
and would give the camel the first sip. 
The camel’s eyes beamed with love and 
pride acknowledging the tenderness of 
our relationship. 

| still hear him now when I speak in 
soft, comforting tones or when my sar- 
castic tongue lashes out in a rage. I feel 
him there at night when I tuck my 
children in Cozy Coze or romping with 
them on the livingroom floor. He molded 
my wit, my sense of humor, my sense of 
self like a finely tuned instrument. My 
mother always said I was too much like 
my father. I don’t know if it’s true or not 
but as I look back, he definitely was my 
hero. 


Variety 
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A WINNER: 


By Albert LeCourt 
Guest Writer 


The overcast January sky failed to 
bring out the amber color of the bronze 
casket that I helped carry into the large 
church filling with people. A cold biting 
wind added to the numbness I felt from 
the death of my closest life long friend, 
George Christman. 

George and I were friends since the day 
we met in the third grade. As the 
childhood years passed, our friendship 
matured into a sort of adoptive 
brotherhood. We became very close. 

As I sat in the pew and watched peo- 
ple kneel and pray, I was flooded by vivid 
memories from the years George and I 
had shared together. I was happy that 
time has not robbed me of them. 

George was a funny and many sided 
person. He was adventurous, intelligentt 
and independent of mind. When I broke 
my collar-bone in gym class he showed up 
at my house, wrapped up in a sheet like 
a mummy, with a painted black eye and 
told me I was lucky to escape the worst 
of the exercises. I laughed so hard that 
the pain didn’t seem so important 
anymore. In classes that we both had 
together, the teachers would put him on 
one side of the room and me on the other 
side, in attempts to control our mutual 
shenanigans; the souce of class laughter 
and their frustrations. One of our favorite 
teachers was Mr. Mollar, who would vent 
his frustrations by throwing pieces of 
chalk at us. We counted them to see who 
was the most “intimidating anarchist”’ of 
the day. 

There was a serious and profound side 
of George, too. When President Kennedy 
was shot, we spent those November days 
watching the events unfold on TV, and 
shared a horrible sense of insecurity 
together. We couldn’t understand why 
anyone would want to do something so 
horrible! It was one of the few times that 
I saw George hurt and angry. 

Most juveniles have idols and George 
was no exception. He particularly cherish- 
ed Lincoln and Michelangelo, and he 
reflected similar qualities. He was honest 
and was born with a natural artistic 
talent for painting. As we grew older, his 
artwork revealed his maturing gentle 
nature, and I came to know and love a 
dimension of George’s personality that 
only a few people caught a glimpse of. 

George was talkative by nature, and 
among our peers he seemed to be the 
most caring and sensitive to the disap- 
pointments and emotional pains of other 
people. Always a good listener, he could 
be deeply contemplative and made a per- 
son feel that he shared your disappoint- 
ments and felt your pain. He had a tact- 


fulness with words that instilled en- 
durance and hope in a person. His at- 
titude was positive and he would always 
say that “no matter what happened, it 
will get better and you can learn from it.”’ 

When | felt the many anxieties of my 
teenage years, he always played the big 
brother role, saying the things that I 
needed to hear. Once he spent the night 
with me when my first teenage 
sweetheart left me for another. He sat on 
the end of my bed, understanding the 
pain I felt. He didn’t try to belittle or in- 
sult her, but was sensitive to my affec- 
tions for her. Instead, he told me that my 
girlfriend was a good person and that I 
should be aware of the quality of my 
choice. “Al, if you could choose a nice girl 
once, you will do it again.’’ He helped me 
salvage my self-confidence that night and 
I learned something about myself and my 


_best friend. When two people care about 


each other, they are always loyal and not 
only sunshine friends. It’s good to laugh 
together, but real friends share their 
sadness together, too. George always 
reached a level of maturity before me. 

George taught me through example, 
how to be sensitive to the needs of other 
people. I would often receive a lecture 
about my indifference towards some 
mutual acquaintance. At other times, he 
would cause me to have a moment of in- 
trospection when I harbored some resent- 
ment against a common friend. He was 
a deep influence on my unfolding 
consciousnesss. 

George’s impassioned curiosity about 
people was often expressed through his 
artistic ability. His art production was 
constant and his portraits of people would 


depict a sort of gentleness that revealed 
the goodness he saw in a person; no mat- 
ter how dispicable I thought them to be. 
He would strip away the false exterior 
that people would hide behind, and made 
them seem like different people. | 


‘remember a certain girl that all of us 
‘teenage boys made fun of because she 
‘was simple in her manners and had a 


speech impediment that made her very 
shy. I watched him paint her portrait. The 
girl seemed like a different person, with 
a soft feminine face and beautiful hazel 
eyes! Later, whenever I met her in a class 
or in the corridors, I took the time to say 
‘“‘Hi’’ and notice her eyes; she was a pret- 
ty girl! Once again George’s 
humanitarian nature, and his searching 
eyes had taught me to look deeply and to 
accept people for what they are. 

By the time his 21st birthday came, 
George had become a proud young man. 
He stood six feet tall, and weighed 216 
pounds. His hair was black and curly, and 
his eyes were dark brown. He was of 
Italian and Greek decent, and his strong 
Roman nose and well defined mouth bore 
witness to that fact. He seemed the model 
of robust health, a man filled with un- 
divided energies. 

On a warm June day, George came to 
see me with an unpleasant and heavy sen- 
sation in his heart, and he trembled with 
anxiety. I felt an uncomfortable premoni- 
tion of fear as he told me how the doctors 
at Mass. General found a rare cancerous 
bone disease in his left leg. His leg had 
recently caused him constant pain, and 
his family doctor had sent him to Mass. 
General in the hope they could discover 
the source. He shook physically as he told 


‘The Coldest Janurary’ wins 
Composition | writing award 


me that he had less than two years to live! 
An eternity of silence oppressed us, as we 
looked at each other in disbelief. As I 
came to my senses, I realized that George 
was the one who needed comfort and com- 
panionship. George, who always gave to 
others, now needed someone to give to 
him! 

As the next 17 months went by, the 
disease, the unseen enemy, devoured his 
body. I painfully watched him become 
gravely ill: I wanted the enemy to show 
itself, to become personified and fight me! 
I wanted it to leave my weakening, suf- 
fering friend alone. I wished that I could 
take his place and remove the suffering 
from him! But, I knew that it would never 
happen. I was there in the midst of his 
fears and suffering and I gave to him as 
best I could. An iciness and a sickening 
of the heart was my daily visitor and I 
felt helpless! Eventually, he had to be 
hospitalized, and I braced myself for the 
loneliness that was soon to follow. 

I visited him on Sunday afternoon at 
the hospital, and I knew that death was 
very near. For the first time in our friend- 
ship, I told him that I loved him and tears 
filled my eyes. He just smiled and said ‘‘I 
know.” I left the hospital, feeling that 
death would be a welcomed visitor to end 
such suffering. I knew that I had seen my 
friend for the last time! 

On Monday, January 15, at 4:35 a.m. 
George died. When his mother called to 
inform me of his death, she said that 
George had asked her to tell me that he 
loved me and not to cry for him. He knew 
where he was going, and he felt sorry for 
all of us because we had to stay. Even in 
the face of death, George tried to comfort 
us and lessen our anguish and not his 
own! As I sat in the church, vaguely 
listening to the priest say all the right 
things that a priest is supposed to say at 
a funeral, I realized that George had 
helped me to grow and become a better 
person. When the priest asked the 
mourners to pray, the only prayer I could 
whisper was, ‘I thank you, George, for 
having been my friend. Rest in peace! ” 


Read prize winning 
stories from Comp II 
winners in the next 


issue of 
The Observer 
on October 12th. 


Miller’s music reflects Indian heritage 


By Rob Walsh 
Staff Reporter 


usician Bill Miller, of Cherokee 
Mi descent, held a free concert out- 
side the Student Center on 

Wednesday, Sept. 21. He was on campus 
for a couple of days, playing guitar, giv- 
ing lecturs and telling stories — all refrec- 
ting on his Native American heritage. 

Of the 10 songs he played, there were 
five originals. The original songs were 
written nicely, had great meaning in the 
lyrics, yet lacked something. The guitar 
parts in the slower songs were simple pro- 
gressions to accompany the lyrics, but 
did nothing to intensify the mood or 
create an athmosphere. F 

The first original to be played was Old 
Dreams and New Hopes. Written about 
families in times of trouble and their 
struggle to make things better, it had a 
very good message in it, but not much 
variation in the music. 

Another one with a strong message and 
excellent lyrics, but weak guitar, West 


Wind, was a slow and easy love song. 
Through the lyrics, he was able to portray 
the images of the place he was singing 
about very effectively. The guitar part, 
however, was once again ineffective in 
making the song any better. 

On a quicker note, Where Legends 
Never Die had a nice mix of classical 
guitar with the flair of a blves-style 
rhythm. The Hagle Song also had a neat 
variation of styles beginning with a 
steady Indian rhythm. It then slowed to 
an easy folk type of structure, com- 
plementing his strong, steady voice. 
There was some aggressive blues playing 
halfway through this song, which helped 
keep it interesting. 

A song about his childhood, Broken 
Bottles, conveyed a concept that one who 
considers all possibilities would have no 
limitations. 

This piece reminded me of something 
from Bruce Springsteen’s Nebraska 
album. The story was nice, but it was 
lacking a real backbeat. 

Miller also did some cover tunes at this 


concert: The Mamas and Papas’ Califor- 
nia Dreaming; a Johnny Cash tune, The 
Folsom Prison Blues and Love One 
Another, written by Jessie Collin Young 
and the Youngbloods. 

These cover tunes broke up the 
monotony created by the originals in the 
sense that they were pretty much alike. 

The slow songs sounded alike with 
similar melodic structure and the quicker 
songs tended to have the same patterns 
with a blues kind of rhythm. The 
messages made the songs sting, but the 
music was not. Not that the concert was 
in any way boring. It just lacked new 
creativity. 


Stephen Brown photo 
BILL MILLER, musician of Cherokee 
descent, recently performed at NECC. 
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ndian exhibit closing 


By Andy Bonah 
Staff Reporter 


he American Indian movement is 
v7 | TT subject of a photography exhibit 

at the Bentley Library Gallery 
which closes Friday. 

“Indian Country: Last Twenty Years 
of the Indian Movement,” featuring col- 
or and black and white prints, is the work 
of itinerant photographer, Dick Bancroft. 

During the 60’s, Bancroft became in- 
terested in photography while he was a 
missionary in Africa. He didn’t start 
photographing the Indians of Central and 
North America until the 1970’s, however. 

Bancroft’s display is part of the 
American Indian Festival held during 
September at the college. 

It coincides with the 150th anniversary 
observation of the “Trail of Tears,” a 116 
day journey made by the Cherokee In- 
dians in the fall of 1838 when they were 
evicted from Georgia and forced to travel 
to Oklahoma. 

Bancroft feels that the takeovers of the 
Indian reservations will increase when 
natural resources are being depleted and 
the demand remains steady. During the 
1800’s, the Indians were placed on reser- 
vations that are rich with coal, oil, water 
and uranium. 

He also says that American Indians 
are facing a major problem. If they have 
no land, through takeovers, it will be dif- 
ficult to preserve their ethnic heritage. 
“There has been an emergence of Indian 
culture in the 70’s and 80’s, not just 
politically but culturally and spiritually 
as well,” he says. 

Bancroft tries to capture this 
emergence in his photography to help. 

For more information on viewing the 
exhibit during the week, contact Nor- 
thern Essex Community College’s gallery 
coordinator, Arthur Signorelli, at 
374-3921. 


INDIAN TRIBES GATHER to protest outside the White House in the nation’s capital. 


ON Be me B ee Z gh 
4 FO, a ch Ba € sae : 


ROBERTA BLACKGOAT, a Navajo In- 
: ; ; dian, captured in a photo which is part 
REPRESENTATIVES of the American Indian Movement. YOUNG CHIPPEWA BOY wears °f “Indian Country: Last 20 Years of the 


. Ameri Indian M tb in Indian Movement,” at Bentley Gallery 
Dick Bancroft photos emer ndian Movement banner in through: Sept: ao! 
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Menagerie Theatre photos 


PAUL D’IMILLA and Esther Tako in the 


three-act play “Two Plus Two Is Four,” 


written by NECC staffer Mary Jane 


Gillespie. 


Menagerie Theatre photo 


PATRICK COTE of Groveland and Sharon lodice of Lowell in the Menagerie 
Theatre’s romantic comedy ‘‘Two Plus Two Is Four.” 


The first year was a struggle 
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Menagerie Theatre photo 
SHARON IODICE and Bruce Anderson 
cozy up to each other in “Two Plus Two 
Is Four,” running Sept. 30 and Oct. 1 at 
the Top Notch Theatre. 


Local theatre making its mark 


By Carrie Burnes 
Staff Reporter 


hat started as a group of 
VAN pe actors from Robert 
Heinlein’s evening acting classes 
at Northern Essex Community College, 
has lead to the formation of a new drama 


group, The Menagerie Theatre. 


Started in the summer of 1987, The 


Menagerie Theatre already has one suc- 
cessful performance under their belt. 
In June, 1988, the theatre performed 
The Art of Dining, a comedy written by 
Tina Howe and directed by 26 year-old 


Mariela Lopez-Ponce. 

Although their performance went off 
quite well, it hasn’t been easy. Currently 
the group is performing out of NECC’S 
Top Notch Theatre because like many 
amateur groups, they don’t have the 
funds to move out on their own. 

“The first half year was a struggle, but 
I felt we had a good, solid success in Art 
of Dining, says Mary Jane Gillespie, staff 
associate, division of continuing 
education. 

Aside from her work duties, Gillespie 


Arts 
Briefs 


Hansel and Gretel 


Friday, September 30 — 7:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Puppet Projects will present Hansel 
and Gretel, one of the most famous 
stories by the brothers Grimm. 

The story is faithfully recreated from 
the well known musical version and is 
presented with large marionettes, a varie- 
ty of colorful and changing scenes, and 
lighting effects. 

The story follows the adventures of 
Hansel and Gretel as they are sent by 
their mother to pick wild berries in the 
woods. Becoming lost, they meet a wick- 
ed witch who wants to turn the two 
children into gingerbread. Young people 
need not be frightened because Hansel 
and Gretel triumph over the witch. 


Dave Binder concert 


Thursday, October 13 — 7:30 p.m. 
Student Center Lounge 
Encore performance by Dave Binder. 
His resemblance to James Taylor is 
remarkable. 


“Night of January 16” 


Friday and Saturday, October 28 and 29 
Friday and Saturday, November 4 and 5 
8 p.m. — Top Notch Theatre 

Artistic Director Susan Sanders directs 
this production of this work by Ayn 
Rand, the famous Russian-born novelist 
and staunch defender of capitalism. 


Photojournalist Carl Russo 


Monday, October 17 — 11-12 Noon 
Bentley Library 
Carl Russo, photographer for the 
Lawrence Eagle-Tribune will lecture on 
his work as it relates to the career of 
photo journalism. 


Ww 


Guitarist John Tavano 


Friday, November 18 — 8 p.m. 
Bentley Library 
Classical Guitarist John Tavano will 
perform works by Villa-Lobos, Ponce, 
Brouwer and Barrios. 


Lecture-Demonstration 


Monday, November 14 — 11-12:30 p.m. 
Bentley Library 

Guitarist Tavano, accompanied by 
Herbert Clancey, luthier and maker of in- 
struments, will discuss the art of guitar 
building, the art of guitar playing, and the 
relationship between the instrument and 
the performer. 


Student Dance Performance 
Friday, Saturday, December 9 and 10 
8 p.m. — Physical Education Building 
Artistic Director: Elaine Mawhinney. 

This performance will feature works by 
students in the dance program as well as 
works choreographed for the Still Point 
Dance Company. 


is also a writer. She has, in fact, written 
the next play the theatre will be 
performing. 

Two Plus Two is Four is not actually 
one play, but three one-act romantic com- 
edies under one title. It will be perform- 
ed September 30 and October 1 at 8:00 
P.M. in the Top Notch Theatre. 

New members are always welcome. 
“The Menagerie is always looking for 
bright, new talent. If you enjoy acting 
and would love to bring good theatrical 
productions to the Merrimack Valley, 


then the Menagerie may be for you.’’ The 
Company is open to anyone who enjoys 
acting. 

Auditioning for the next production, 
Skin of our Teeth, begins the first week 
of December. Try-outs wil] be Wednes- 
day, October 5 and Thursday, October 6 
from 7-9 p.m. 

_To reserve your tickets for any of the 
performances, call 508-686-3224. Ticket 
prices are $6.00 for general admission and 
$4.00 for senior citizens. For further in- 
formation, contact Gillespie at ext. 3805. 


series lines up a wide 
variety of entertainment 


By Karen Pelletier 
Staff Reporter 


he Noontime Creative Arts 
Series will feature a painter, a 


photographer, a classical guitarist 
and a novelist this semester. 

Phil Sirois will lecture to interested 
faculty, students and staff Friday, Oct. 
7 in Lecture Hall A between 12 noon and 
2 p.m. 

Sirois, a Bradford resident, will give a 
slide presentation of his work, concen- 
trating on his own unique ideas about im- 
age and technique. 

Immediately following his presentation 
a special showing of some of his work will 
be held in the Third Floor Gallery, also 
known as the third floor corridor of the 
classroom building. 

Carl Russo, photographer-journalist for 
The Lawrence Eagle-Tribune talks about 
his successful career in the Bentley 
Library, Monday, Oct. 17 at 11 a.m. 
Russo, a former student at Northern 
Essex, has worked as a photographer for 
The Observer. 

Tim O’Brien, author and Boxford resi- 
dent, will speak on Vietnam and its mean- 


ing and effect on him in the Bentley 
Library on Wednesday, Nov. 9, between 
9 a.m. and 12 noon and at 1 p.m. 

O’Brien’s many books include If I Die 
in a Combat Zone, Northern Lights, The 
Nuclear Age and Going After Cacciato, 
for which he received the National Book 
Award. 

The author will read a recent story about 
Vietnam, If I Die in a Combat Zone, 
which is currently being used in a 
Humanities class at NECC. 

Classical guitarist John Tavano, a 
player in the tradition of Andre Segovia, 
will demonstrate his musical genius in the 
Bentley Library Monday, Nov. 14. 

The Division of Humanities and Com- 
munications is responsible for bringing 
the series to Northern Essex. 

Eleanor Hope-McCarthy and Elaine 
Mawhinney, division chairperson, 
creative arts dept., do most of the 
recruiting, while Chester Hawrylciw said 
that he tries to inspire the women to keep 
up the good work. 

“In the future we hope to see more 
students take advantage of these pro- 
grams designed for their use,’’ Hope- 
McCarthy said. 


Fashion show planned for March 


The Dance Club will be spon- 
soring an Environmental 
Awareness Week from March 
3-10. 

Activities will include a fashion 
show to open the week, a perfor- 
mance at the end of the week, a 
dance marathon and aerobics 
classes. All proceeds will benefit 
Greenpeace and other non-profit 
environmental organizations. 

The Club also hopes to get 
pledges from students, profes- 


sional staff, and faculty to 
boycott materials that are 
dangerous to the environment. 
Lectures and videotapes will also 
be shown throughout the week. 

Senator Nicholas Costello has 
been assisting the club by pro- 
viding valuable information on 
environmental issues. Anyone on 
campus who is interested in help- 
ing with the activities should 
contact Elaine Mawhinney at 
ext. 5859. 
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UNIQ 


By Jacqui Young 
Staff Reporter 


Te Body Language Dancers, a com- 


pany working out of Jeannette Neil 
Dance Studio in Boston, gave a 
super performance recently at the gym. 

The company, founded and directed 
by Maureen Leombruno-Boudrow, has a 
unique style called signdance, a dance 
technique that uses sign language for the 
hearing impaired. Signdance offers one 
both the enjoyment of dance and music 
through sign interpretation. For the hear- 
ing, the beauty of signing adds a new 
dimension to dance. 

The performance consisted of mostly 
theatrical-upbeat numbers, with the ex- 
ception of one dance entitled Party, an at- 
tempt at acrobatics that fell flat. 

All dancers were vivacious in their in- 
terpretation of the songs, most notably 
in Respect, Trickle Trickle and Hit The 
Road, Jack. 

All three told a short story that most 
people can relate to. 

Respect was self-explanatory and 
straight forward, but Trickle Trickle and 
Hit The Road, Jack were cleverly put 
together. In the first number, two women 
and one man start off singing and danc- 
ing when for no reason at all, one of the 
girls leaves. 

So what does Jack do? He hits on the 
other girl, bends her over his knee and 
kisses her. She, in disgust, slaps him and 
walks off the stage. 

Three more girls enter next, wearing 
red and black outfits. They converse with 
Jack throughout the whole song until 
finally in the end he gets what’s coming 
to him. The girls undress him piece by 
piece and throw his clothing out on stage. 

Leombruno-Boudrow starred in Shake 
It, Shake It, Shake It, Baby! where she 
played a nerd whose main hobby is pick- 
ing her nose. The other dancers, dressed 


UE 


, |roupe combines dance, 
=» Sign during super show 


in high school attire, don’t like this gir] 
until the closing of the number when she 
shaked everything she had with the most 
handsome boy in school. 

Midnight Madness got the audience’s 
attention. The dancers moved to Pump 


Danci 


Sail 


¥ 


Up The Volume, jumping and bumping, 
turning and falling ... it’s one number 
you'll have to see for yourself. 

Great Gosh Almighty stole the show, 
and not just because it was the last 
number. The scene was set. The dancers 


—. yo 
ng up a storm 


Keith Affeiri photo 


Mae BODY LANGUAGE DANCERS opened their unique show — which combines dance and sign language — with Say - 
gain. : 


entered the stage wearing long church 
robes. The music began... and off came 
those robes! In a quick transformation, 
the dancers transformed their attire and 
boogied their soles out until the applause 
at the end. 


Gavras new film heavy-handed, predictable 


By Stan Grenier 
Staff Reporter 


osta Gavras, the Greek born direc- 
I yor of such highly acclaimed 

political thrillers as Stage of Siege, 
Z and Missing, aims his outrage at social 
injustice, at racism in rural America in 
Betrayed, a heavy-handed and predic- 
table film starring Debra Winger and 
Tom Berenger. 

Winger plays Kate Weaver, an FBI 
agent assigned to infiltrate a white 
supremacist group suspected of 
assassinating a popular radio talk show 
host. 

Winger’s character finds herself 
situated in a small midwestern farming 
community populated by seemingly 
benign countryfolk. 

Gary Simmons, (Berenger), one such 
member, is a decorated Vietnam veteran 
struggling to raise his two young children 
after losing his wife in a hit-and-run 
accident. 

Simmons is a member of the white- 
supremacist group but Weaver, at first, 
finds nothing malevolent about him. She 
is doubtful of the suspicion her superiors 
have of him. 

They soon fall in love and she further 
ingratiates herself into the community. 

It is after this relationship is establish- 
ed that Weaver realizes who Simmons 
really is. She witnesses him and other 
members of the group savagely murder 
‘a young black man in a sadistic game 
they term “hunting.” 

From this point on in the film the story 
changes from a potentially good thriller, 
about an aspect of society we would 
sooner ignore than confront, into another 
silly crime-drama where the only resolu- 
tion is a showdown between good and 
evil. 


Joe Estzerhaus’ screenplay is flawed 
with three needless subplots on the way 
to this resolution: a jealous FBI superior 
(John Heard), who was once Weaver’s 
lover; a bank heist in which Weaver 
shoots a guard to lend credibility to her 
commmitment for the cause; an 
assassination conspiracy to kill a 
presidential candidate. . 


All three subplots should have been 
left out to focus on the much better story 
of how and why these people feel and live 
the way they do. 

Instead Estzerhaus writes a weak crime- 
drama and love story and uses the terri- 
fying white-supremacy movement as a 
backdrop. 


The film includes scenes of angelic- 
faced children speaking unashamedly of 
how God hates all minorities and people 
of different religious faiths, Men and 
women gleefully murder blacks as a sport 
and scream racial epithets, then continue 
on with their dull lives without a hint of 
remorse. 


These scenes are supposed to make 
the viewer think, yet Estzerhaus never 
gets beyond what they say or do and 
delve into why. White-supremacist 
ideology is used here as nothing more 
than a tool to carry an otherwise ho-hum 
story. 

Winger’s performance does not trans- 
cend the writing. She never seems convin- 
cing as an FBI operative. Her usual 
brassiness is missing in this performance. 
She opts for a softer character, yet she 
never reveals her internal turmoil, only 
superficial reactions to the ugliness sur- 
rounding her. 

-Berenger is better at conveying a sense 
of what he feels inside ... with a sense 


of warmth which is only hinted at. The 
viewer is intended to sense this warmth, 
but never sympathize or forget how cold 
blooded he really is. 

The chemistry between Winger and 
Berenger is never believable. They are not 
likeable or interesting enough for us to 
care for them as a couple, and their scenes 
together fall flat. 

Both their characters are not fleshed 
out enough to understand why these two 
are in love in the first place, a failure of 
both their performances as well as 
Estzerhuas’ writing. 

It is surprising that Gavras chose to 
direct this film. It is so obviously a com- 
mercially oriented lightweight which is 


MCA recording artists Mike 
Metheny and his jazz quartet ap- 
peared in a free concert in Northern 
Essex Community College’s Bentley 
Library last Friday. 

The quartet, including Metheny, 
who plays the trumpet and the 
flugelhorn, acoustic bassist Mar- 
shall Wood, electric pianist Brad 
Hatfield, and drummer Bob Savine, 
performed last November at the col- 
lege to a standing room only 
audience. 

Metheny, older brother of the in- 
ternationally famous jazz musician, 
Pat Metheny, is a rising star in the 
music industry. 

Watch the next issue of The 


concert. 


Metheny performs 


Observer for a reveiw of this NECC jaz7Z TRUMPETER Mike Metheny per- 
formed a free concert on Sept. 23 


disguised as a thought provoking state- 
ment on the evils of racism. 


Gavras’ previous films elicited strong 
responses from audiences and made them 
think as well as feel. This film fails to 
allow the viewer to get beyond the 
visceral reaction. It relies on imagery 
alone, with no strong plot to substantiate 
its statements. 


Gavras may well have had noble inten- 
tions with this project. He is a film-maker 
who likes to make strong statements. In 
this film he instead raises a question: Has 
Gavras succumbed to the banality and 
commercialism of Hollywood? . .. I hope 
not. 


File photo | 
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Getting ready 


for the show 


Stephen Brown photo 


SCOTT IPPOLITO, Karen Buckley and A.J. Sullivan rehearse for the Drama 
Club’s “Night of January 16th” running Oct. 28-29 and Nov. 4-5 at the Top 


Notch Theatre. 


Story full of 


plot twists, 


outcome a big surprise 


By Kristen Schontag 
Staff Reporter 


The Night of January 16th, a trial com- 
edy drama, will be playing at the end of 
October. 

Drama club members, Sheilagh 
Cruickshank and A.J. Sullivan are the 
two leading characters. 

Cruickshank portrays Karen Andre, a 
secretary who’s a prime suspect for her 
boss’ murder. Sullivan, playing defense 
attorney Stevens, tries to prove her 
innocence. 

Despite having no interest in being a 
lawyer, Sullivan said he likes the part for 
its ‘‘bad guy quality.” 

“Since he’s got his own law firm he gets 
paid to defend a lot of people who could 
be guilty. He’s controversial, I like that. 


Audience participation is important in 
the play. They become the j jury and deter- 
time the play outcome whether or not An- 
dre is guilty. There are two endings to the 


play depending on what the audience 
decides. 


“1 think it’s kind of like a game between 
the actors, to see who can persuade the 
jury the best,’’ Sullivan says. 
Cruickshank, who is serious about becom- 
ing an actor, enjoys her part. 


“T like her because she has a lot of 
power. She rose to power with her boss, 
because of the help she gave him. She was 
also in love with him.” 


The three act play is full of twists and 
turns in the plot. Cruickshank wasn’t 
even sure of her own character’s in- 
nocence. Both agree, ‘““The outcome will 
definitely be a surprise.”’ 


Courtroom drama 
is first production 


Ayn Rand’s ‘Night of January 16’ 
opens Oct. 28 at the Top Notch 


By Chris Fogel 
Statf Reporter 


Seer Sanders, associate professor, 


creative arts dept., has cast a 

three act play, The Night of 
January 16th, through auditions, which 
began at the start of the semester. 

The courtroom drama had close to thir- 
ty people audition for it. “I was very 
pleased with the people, but it was hard 
casting them because they were too 
good,” Sanders said. 

What Sanders looks for in the audi- 
tions is for attempts to do character, pro- 
jection, diction and movement. 

“‘T had trouble deciding who to cast in 
most of the parts. Two people were 
outstanding so they were cast right 
away.” 

No shy people came to audition. The 
lead parts were auditioned for right away 
and taken soon after, she said. Try-outs 
for the play consisted of anyone who was 
interested. If students got a part they 
were automatically enrolled in the drama 
club, Sanders said. : 

The play was written byAyn Rand, 
author of The Fountain Head. The au- 
dience will be a big help in the final act 
when a jury will be chosen from the au- 
dience which will decide the outcome of 
the play. 

The show opens on Oct. 28-29 and Nov. 
4-5 at 8 p.m. at The Top Notch Theatre. 
Rehearsals began on Sept. 16 and will 
continue every Monday from 11-1 until 
the show opens. 

Sanders said there is always a need for 
help with sets, props, costumes, and 
lighting. Interested students should see 
her in her office, C-340, or in the theater. 

The Cast Consists of: 


Matron Kelly Townsend 
Bailiff James Robinson 
Judge Theresia Moussa 
D.A. Flint Scott Ippolito 
Defense Attorney 

Stevens A.J. Sullivan 


Clerk of the court Donna Kelly 


Karen Andre Sheilagh 
Cruickshank 
Dr. Kirkland Bill Evans 


Rachael Moffat 
Ron Asadorian 
Frank Bradley 


Mrs. Hutchins 
Homer Van Fleet 
Elmer Sweeney 
Nancy Lee 
Faulkner 
Magda Svenson 
John Graham 
Whitfield 

Jane Chandler 
Larry Regan 
Roberta Van 


Karen Buckley 
Lynda Garrett 


Bill Nevils 
Peggy Johns 
Mark Campano 


Renssalaer Janine Paqueite 
Sigurd Jungquist Jason Romano 
Stenographer Charlene Maguire 
Policewoman Jessi Clougherty 
Policeman Rob Osterman 


‘Vision Shared’ combines vast talent 


By Chuck Trombly 
Staff Writer 


oody Guthrie and Leadbelly have 
cut the perfect album to inform 


those unacquainted with their 


music. 

Folkways: A Vision Shared, A Tribute 
to Woody Guthrie and Leadbelly com- 
bines the talents of rock, folk and gospel 
musicians recording their own versions of 
Guthrie and Leadbelly songs. 

Such artists as Bruce Springsteen, Bob 
Dylan, Willie Nelson, U2 and John 
Cougar Mellencamp donated time and 
talent to pay tribute to these old folk 
heroes, and to raise money to keep the 
Folkways label alive. 


Guthrie and Leadbelly recorded most 
of their music in the 1930’s and 1940’s for 
Folkways Records, the life-work of Moses 
Asch. With the intention of keeping alive 
the Folkway tradition, the Smithsonian 
Institute bought the record label’s 
catalogue of albums. 

The album was produced to help fund 
the purchase, and at the same time to 
enable the rest of the world to hear the 
great sounds of the many artists who 
recorded for Folkways, not just Guthrie 
and Leadbelly. All of the proceeds from 
the album will go to the Smithsonian to 
continue the project. 

Woody Guthrie (1912-1967) was born in 
Oklahoma. As a teenage runaway, he 
traveled the country learning new sounds, 


combining them with personal experience 
and stories of early America. Guthrie 
developed his own style, which later in- 
fluenced artists such as Springsteen. 


Springsteen contributes two Guthrie 
covers to the record. Armed only with an 
acoustic guitar, he digs into I Ain’t Got 
No Home, a soft ballad of hopelessness 
and depression. 

His other offering is a hard-rocking, up- 
date version of Vigilante Man, perform- 
ed with The E Street Band. Like Guthrie, 
Springsteen has limits with his voice but, 
as demonstrated on this track, he uses it 
very masterfully as an instrument. 

One of the greatest performances on 
this record is turned out by one of Woody 
Guthrie’s biggest enthusiasts, Bob 
Dylan. With its poetic verse and melodic 
chords, Dylan uses acoustic guitar and 
his famous voice to tell the story of Pret- 
ty Boy Floyd. 

As demonstrated in this song, Dylan 
is one of Guthrie’s most gifted prodigies. 
He performs this track perfectly, as only 
he can in a vintage Bob Dylan number. 

Jesus Christ, one of Woody Guthrie’s 
most spirited compositions, is done very 
surprisingly by U2. One might not expect’ 
U2 to cover a Guthrie song, but they do 
it well! In this ballad, Guthrie tells us 
that the second coming of Christ will pro- 
bably end up with the same result as the 
first coming. With Edge’s easy, harmonic 
guitar, and Bono’s powerful and emo- 


Record 
Review 


tional vocals, U2 turns this song into 
their own and, in the process, lend their 
hand to yet another cause. 

Among the other Guthrie covers on 
the album are John Cougar Mellencamp’s 
rendition of Do Re Mi, Philadelphia 
Lawyer, performed by Willie Nelson, and 
Hobo’s Lullabye, performed beautifully 
by Emmylou Harris. Arlo Guthrie, in a 
way saying thanks to his Dad, performs 
the longest song on the record, Woody’s 
own East Texas Red. 

This leads us to Leadbelly, Woody 
Guthrie’s friend and performance buddy. 
Huddie Ledbetter (better known as 
Leadbelly) was born in Louisiana in 1885. 
Like Guthrie, he traveled through the 
country as a teenager. Building a style of 
his own, Leadbelly learned from other 
musicians, and his music reflects the 
variety in American music. When 
Leadbelly died in 1949 he was penniless, 
but his music has enriched the lives of 
many. 

The gospel group Sweet Honey in the: 
Rock, begins the Leadbelly covers and the 
album with an acappela version of Sylvie. 
Later on, they perform his Grey Goose. 
Both songs are cleverly arranged and are 
excellently done in gospel fashion, entire- 
ly different from the Leadbelly originals. 


Since there are no artists today who 
even compare to Leadbelly’s style, each 
artist goes out there and plays it their 
own way to see what they can do. As a 
result, there are many surprises, such as 
the songs performed to Sweet Honey in 
the Rock. 

Beach Boy Brian Wilson performs a 
surprisingly good Beach Boyesque ver- 
sion of Leadbelly’s Goodnight, Irene, us- 
ing his voice in several different ways, as 
if he wrote the song for himself to sing. 
Little Richard, with help from Fishbone, 
put together a gospel version of Rock 
Island Line and, as was the case with 
Brian Wilson’s song, it sounds as if it was 
written for Little Richard to sing himself. 

The performer whose style most close- 
ly resembles that of Leadbelly is Taj 
Mahal. Using piano and guitar, he sings 
The Bourgeois Blues, a story about black 
immigrants coming to a large city. 

The album closes with Woody 
Guthrie’s best known work, This Land is 
Your Land, sung by Pete Seeger, a long- 
time friend of Guthrie’s. Seeger creates 
a sing-along version of the classic as he 
is accompanied by Doc Watson, Sweet 
Honey in the Rock, and the Little Red 
School House Chorus. 

Showtime has produced a tribute 
special on the folk legends, with inter- 
views of the performers and the music 
from this album. It will premiere in late 
September on cable, so check your local 
listings. 
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Pickin’ and grinnin’ 


Publicity photo 


GUITARIST BARRY DRAKE earned some fans with his nimble-fingered fretwork 


at a NECC concert last week. 


Guitarist wows 
NECC audience 


Folk-rocker Barry Drake a crowd pleaser 


By Tim Constantineau 
Staff Reporter 


rR arry Drake, folk-rock vocalist and 


guitarist wowed the audience with 
his nimble-fingered fretwork in a 
concert last week: 

Drake, now 40, began playing guitar 
when he was ten because: “it was the 
thing to do at the time,” he says. 

Bob Dylan was an important influence 


for him. The first record Drake ever ’ 


bought, Dylan’s Bringing It All Back 
Home, is still his favorite. 

The guitarist also has a taste for early 
rock ’n’ rollers, such as Chuck Berry and 
Buddy Holly, as well as blues masters Ry 
Cooder and Robert Johnson. He is also 
influenced by Joni Mitchell, Jackson 
Browne, The Band and Dire Straits. His 
favorite guitarist has always been Eric 
Clapton. 

A tall man — Drake stands about six 
feet two — he is thin and lanky with long 
blond hair. During our interview, he 
sounded smart and well versed in his 
field. With a great sense of humor and a 
lot of class as a performer, he reminds one 
of Alvin Lee. 

He jams with an acoustic guitar, ripp- 
ing through originals like I’m on the Road 
Again from his album Ten Years After 
Frontel with covers by Buddy Holly, Paul 
Simon, The Beatles, Dylan and Johnson. 


Standard numbers for the concert — 
earning 10 on a scale of 1 to 10 — includ 
Dancing in the Dark by Bruce Springs- 
teen, Georgia Satellites’ Keep You Hands 
to Yourself, Cat Stevens’ Wild World, 
Otis Redding’s Sitting on the Dock of the 
Bay and a personal favorite, Walk of Life 
by Dire Straits. : 

Drake is also a pretty good singer for 
the low end tenor range with a good 
falsetto and frequently used vocal effects. 

He doesn’t like moppy, synth-pop 
music and as for the blues, folk and rock 
music he likes, which now seems out of 
fashion, he says, ‘‘It was good in 58 and 
’62. I can’t understand why people don’t 
still think it’s good.” 

When writing, Drake tries to avoid 
repetition and use good words and a lot 
of chorus. He believes music should have 
a good feeling, so 95 percent of his music 
is written in a mayor key, while 5 percent 
is reserved for the major mode. 


Appetite for Guns-N-Roses well deserved 


By Amy Schelfhaudt 
Staff Reporter 


Guns —N— Roses 
Appetite For Destruction 
Geffen 

Guns —N— Roses’ new LP, Appetite 
for Destruction, is a definite crowd 
pleaser for all the heavy metal fans out 
there. 

Although this album has been out for 
more than half a year, it didn’t start mak- 
ing news on the charts until a couple of 
months ago. With help from MTV, the 
music audience has definitely taken 
notice of it. 

With chart-busting hits like Welcome 
To The Jungle, and their recent number 
one hit, Sweet Child O’ Mine, this band 
is definitely making strong waves on the 


music circuit. 

Lead guitarists Slash, Izzy Stradlin’ 
and bass guitarist Dufl “Rose” McKagan 
keep the fans screaming for more. With 
their screaching guitars, and with the 
help from Steve Adler’s head banging 
drums, fans can expect a new album out 
around the first of the year. 

Lead vocalist W. Axl Rose, well known 
for belting out obscenities in the group’s 
music, is excellent in such songs as You re 
Crazy and It's So Easy. This album is a 
sure thumbs up. 


Metallica 
And Justice For All 
Elektra 


Metallica’s long awaited album, And 
Justice For All, hit the record store 
shelves in early September and sold as 
quickly as a vulture devours its prey. 

Thrash Metalists agree that the new 
LP isn’t as good as their previous one, 
Garage Days Ie-visited. The group keeps 
up the fast paced speed of this album very 
well, however. 

If you’ve never listened to thrash 
metal, it definitely takes some getting us- 
ed to. Though it may not be as successful 


as previous releases, Metallica fans will - 


want to listen to the album again and 
again. On a scale of one to ten, this one 
rates a seven and a half... 


Europe 
Out Of This World 
Epic 


Europe’s new LP, Out Of This World 
will be sure to put their last album to rest. 
One hit off this LP is Superstitious, with 
another hit, More Than Meets The Eye, 
following closely in the music charts. 

These hard rockers, who were the open- 
ing act for Def Leppard over the summer, 
hope to headline their own concert tour 
shortly. 

With all the problems this band has 
faced in the past, like with lead vocalist 
Joey Tempests’ voice ailments, one could 
never tell, as he sings line after line clearly 
and perfectly. 

The songs on this latest LP are about 
falling in love and having to break up for 


one reason or another, while others have 
stories behind them. This album was 
definitely worth the wait for all the 
Europe fans out there. 


Tracy Chapman 
Tracy Chapman 
Elektra 


Twenty six year old Massachusetts’ 
native Tracy Chapman can start to 
celebrate now, as her first and only album 
has made it to the top. 

Chapman started out playing local gigs 
in Cambridge, MA and soon became a 
much loved musician. Her fans loved her 
first number one smash, Fastcar, to 
follow up her single, Talkin’ bout a 
evolution 

Chapman now has taken the States by 
surprise. In her music, she preaches to the 
world about how she views the issues 
America is facing today. Whether it be 
about poverty, broken homes, alcoholism, 
freedom to do what we please, or just 
plain happiness, she comes across as an 
inspiration to her fans. 


D.J. Jazzy Jeff and The Fresh Prince 
I’m The Rapper And He’s The D.J. 
Zomba 


For all you I?ap -N- [oll fans out there, 
D.J. Jazzy Jeff and The Fresh Prince 
have their new album out in the record 
stores. It’s a popular one and record store 
managers are finding it hard to keep on 
the shelves. 

The twosome’s first hit off 1'm The 
Rapper and He's The D.J. is Parents Just 
Don't Understand. The song made the 
radio audience as well as MTV viewers 


laugh. 

Many can relate to the song’s story 
lines, beginning with the school scene. 
Towards the end of the song he talks 
about borrowing the parents car and 
what happens to him as a result. 

The follow up song, Nightmare on My 
Street, makes listeners a little more 
familiar with Freddy Kruger. This en- 
joyable album is quite humorous and at 
the same time interesting. 
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Witha BayBank Card, 1t8 easy to 
get college e 


Whether you live on or off campus, you can get cash with the BayBank Card at thou- 
sands of automated teller machines throughout Massachusetts. It’s the number one stu- 
dent choice. And it’s yours when you open any BayBanks checking or NOW account or 
a BayBanks Savings Account. 

The BayBank Card is your ticket to 24-hour banking at over 900 X-Press 24” bank- 
ing machines and over 150 Money Supply” cash dispensers—many right on campus— 
So you'll always have cash when you need it. The BayBank Card also gives you access 
to your cash across the state and across the country through the NYCE® and CIRRUS? 
networks—over 20,000 ATMs in all. Plus, you can use your checking or NOW account BayBan 
Card for gasoline and other products and services at over 4,200 participating Mobil® stations nationwide. 

So why not get your BayBank Card today? There’s a BayBank office near your school. 


Now get the BayBank Card and get a special offer from Coke® 
Open a BayBanks checking or NOW account or a BayBanks Savings Account and get a coupon for a free 2-liter bottle of 
any Coca-Cola® product when you buy one of equal value. Our coupon supplies are limited, so act now! 


BayBanks: 
Nobody does it better.” 


Members FDIC 


Donna Geagon photo 


DIANNE LUDWIG. 


Kathleen Simonds. 


Donna Geagon photo 


CAROLE L. THIBODEAU. 
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John J. Timony 


Five students earn scholarships 


By Annemarie Montello 
Staff Reporter 


Ts Northern Essex Community Col- 


lege Faculty Association granted 
$1500 in scholarships to five Nor- 
thern Essex students. 
Five $300 scholarships were awarded to 
Carole L. Thibodeau of Salem N-H.; Mark 


Diane Gagnon of Salisbury; Diane Lud- 
wig of Atkinson, N.H.; Kathleen Simonds 
of Salem, N.H., and John J. Timony of 


Methuen. - —. 
The scholarships are awarded each year 


on the basis of academic achievement, 
faculty recommendation and involvement 
in college or community activities. 
This past year a special scholarship 
was also awarded to a business student 
in memory of professor Donald G. 


Horgan, former faculty member of 
NECC’s business administration 
department. 

Thibodeau graduated from Lawrence 
High School in 1967. She is married and 
has three children. 

She is active in the Peer-Tutor Program 
organized by the Academic Support 
Center. Also the recipient of The Nor- 
thern Essex Alumni Scholarship, she 
plans to transfer to New Hampshire Col- 
lege after graduating from Northern 
Essex. 

Gagnon is enrolled in the criminal 
justice program. An Amesbury police of- 
ficer, he resides at 5 Sandy Lane, 
Salisbury, with his wife and nine year-old 
daughter. Gagnon plans to pursue his 
bachelor’s degree at New Hampshire 


Cash still available 
for those who qualify 


By Jim Collins 
Staff Reporter 


F- inancial aid is still available for the 


fall semester, according to Dr. 
Richard Pastor, NECC director of 
financial aid. 

The total financial aid available for the 
year, including loans, grants and work 
study, comes to about $2,900,000, he 
said. 

Students are eligible to apply if they 
meet the following requirements: 

(J A student must be enrolled at least 
half time, six semester hours per term 
if he applies for a Pell Grant, 
guaranteed student loan, or a PLUS 
loan. 

If a student applies for any other kind 
of financial aid he must be enrolled as 
aregular student in a degree program. 
To qualify for aid a student must be 
either a U.S. citizen or a U.S. national, 

or a permanent U.S. resident with a 

I-151, 1-551 or a 1-94 from the U.S. 

Immigration Service. 

The financial aid director said that the 

people who really need aid receive it. 


About 50 percent of the students enroll- 
ed at NECC in 1988-89 received some sort 


of financial aid. Since Pastor arrived as 
financial aid director in 1980, aid has in- 
creased by approximately 182 percent. 

If a student applied for financial aid 
and didn’t receive any, he probably didn’t 
have a great financial need, but Pastor 
feels there are some cases where he will 
use his best judgment and decide whether 
or not to override ‘‘within reason,”’ the 
portion of the federal program since he 
may do so as financial aid director. 

Thinking of lying on your application? 
It isn’t suggested because you are not 
only lying to the institution, but also to 
the U.S. Government. Falsifying a finan- 
cial aid form may result in a $10,000 fine. 

The following is a list of some of the 
financial aid still available to students at 
NECC. 


CL) Pell Grants 

[1 Student Aid Programs 

(J Work Study 

(J Guaranteed Student Loans 

(] 17 different scholarships (if qualified) 
Students with questions should visit 

the Financial Aid Office located in the 

Science Building or call Pastor at Ext. 

3650. 


COLLEGE 
WEEKEND 


MONTREAL 


from $39 
Nov. 11-13 
(617) 324-5000 


College. 

Ludwig resides with her husband at 9 
Sunset Drive, Atkinson, NH. She 
graduated from Northern Essex with 
high honors from the liberal arts pro- 


am. 

She graduated from Methuen High, 
where she. worked for 15 years before 
returning to school. While at Northern 
Essex, she served as president of the 
Licensed Practical Nursing Club and as 
a volunteer for the Peer-Tutor Program, 
where she taught Spanish and American 
History. Ludwig feels the Peer-Tutor Pro- 
gram gave her an insight to what her 
future goal would be, college level 
teaching. 

She now attends Merrimac College 
where she majors in psychology. She also 


works at Hampstead Hospital. 

Simmonds resides with her husband 
at 3 Park Avenue, Salem, NH. and is the 
mother of two young children. She is cur- 
rently enrolled in NECC’s business pro- 
gram. 

A tutor for the Peer-Tutor program, she 
is also a member of the Northern Essex 
Beta Omicron chapter of Alpha Beta 
Gamma, a national business honor socie- 
ty for two year colleges. 

After graduating from Northern Essex, 
she plans to pursue both a bachelor’s and 
master’s degree. 

Timony, resides at 55 Lorenzo Circle, 
Methuen. He graduated from the civil 
technology program with high honors. He 
will be entering the civil engineering pro- 
gram at the University of Lowell. 


| Ask Jackie 


Dear Dieter, 


et Lady 


Do you have a few extra pounds on that you would like to take off? 
It's so easy for our weight to creep up without hardly noticing it until you 
try to fit into your fall clothes. The holiday season will soon be upon us, 
along with the unwanted pounds it usually brings. We want you to avoid 


New Year's resolutions about dieting. Take action NOW! 


Remember, Diet Center does work and you can lose 5 pounds in one 
week, ten pounds in two weeks and 17 to 25 pounds in six weeks. It's the 
healthiest way to lose those extra pounds and by taking advantage of our 
free once a week weigh-in, you can keep it off. 

When you are ready to take those extra pounds off and are willing to 
follow our Diet Center Program, you will be successful. We care about 


you and want to help you. 


Sincerely, 


Bring this ad and come and see us for a free no obligation consultation. 


THE 
or a LOSI 


ry 


Sy 


™ 


350 Main St.,Haverhill, MA 01830 
Phone (508) 374-8603 
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Here’s the Dean’s List 


A 

Deborah Abbott, Diane Abbott, Deborah 
Adams, Tarnya Agosta, Richard Ajuhan, 
Mark Ala, Lisandra Alcantara, Rosa 
Alers, Arthur Allen, Susan Allen, Gloria 
Alzate, Camille Anderson, Catherine 
Anderson, Lorraine Anderson, Juan 
Angeles, Virginia Arcidiacono, Erik Ard, 
Kathleen Arguin, Raquel Arias, Craig 
Arsenault, Maziar Askari, Grace Assad, 
Mark Atwood, Anthony Autiello, 
Suzanne Avallon, Sandra Aylward. 


B 

Evangeline Baez, Marilynn Baltzer, 
Elaine Barker, Sally Baker, Clay Barnes, 
Julie Barone, Susan Barth, Laura Bartos, 
Jeanne Beauvais, Lori Becker, Deborah 
Beech, Lisa Belanger, Joseph Belanger 
Jr, Timothy Benoit, Diane Benton, Alice 
Bergman, Jennifer Bernard, Robert Ber- 
thiaume Jr, Barbara Bertolino, Anaclet 
Bineli Messi, Eric Black, Jaylene Bolduc, 
Susan Bolduc, Brenda Bond, Donna 
Bonenfant, Mary Bonnell, Richard 
Borrelli. 

Thomas Bosie, Pamela Bosse, Susan 
Bourassa, Susan Bove, Jennifer Bowlen, 
Jill Bradley, Elise Bridgewater, Christie 
Broderick, Michael Brouillard, Lynne 
Brown, Bonnie Bruce, Bonnie Bruno, Col- 
leen Buckley, Joseph Burke, Kathleen 
Burns, Lisa Burns, Elaine Bushway, Col- 
in Bulter. 


Cc 

Anne Marie Callahan, David Cam- 
marata, Lynne Campbell, Lydia 
Candelario, Stephen Capaldi, Nelfa 
Capellan, Kelly Caraccio, James Cardoso, 
Julie Caron, Karen Caron, Diana Carroll, 
Alex Castillo, Nilka Cata, Kelly Catalano, 
David Catania, Doris Cepeda, Maria 
Champa, Nikki Chase, Ana Checo, Henry 
Checo, Dale Chorebanian, Veronia Chre- 
tien, Marina Chub, Lou Clark, Michelle 
-Clement, Paulette Coe, Debra Colby, 
Carol Cole, Esther Colon, Mary Concan- 
non, Lisa Connolly, Kathleen Conway, 
Sara Cook, Valerie Cook. 

Brian Coppola, David Copson, Jose 
Cordero, Paul Corrado, Sara Corsaro, 
Priscilla Cote, Robert Cote, Michelle 
Courtemanche, Kristen Cove, Nancy 
Cowen, Ethel Cox, Stacy Crane, Mary 
Croft, Leigh Cronin, Thomas Crook, 
William Crowell Jr, Matthew Crowley, 
Matthew Cryan, Paul Currier, Gina Cur- 
tin, Lucia Cusimano, Karen Cwiklik, 
April Cyr. 


D 

Julian Dalby, Christine Dallon, 
Kathleen Daly, Eileen Darbyshire, Lillian 
D’Arezzo, Robert David, Beth Davis, 
Elaine Dawicki, Karen DeBoyes, Marc 
DeFeo, Luz DeLaCruz, Matthew 
Delaney, Ana DeLima, Christopher 
Dellea, Liza Dellechiaie, Nancy DeLuca, 
Luz Del Valle, Daniel DerGarabedian, 
Suellen DesJardins, Todd DesLauriers, 
Russell DesRoches, Tammy Devito, 
Deidamia Diaz, Robert DiBenedetto, 
Sharron DiBurro, Eric Dickson, Celeste 
Dierauer, Lisa DiLiegro, Rosanne Dillon, 
Patricia Dimou. 

Charlene Dinnigan, George Dionne Jr, 
Lillien DiZoglio, James Doherty, Thomas 
Dolan III, Emma Donnelly, Mary 
Donohoe, Laurie Dow, Richard Dowling, 
Marc Drabik, Margaret Driesel, Louise 
Dube, Christina Dufresne, Ann Duhamel, 
Mary Dunham, Nancy Dunn, Holly 
Dunstan, Janis Durling, Lisa Duprey, 
Melanie Dupuis, Emily Duvernay, Katlyn 
Dwyer, Mary Dziedzinski. 


Ee 
Lisa Eastman, Sandra Eastman, 
Patricia Egan, Donna Eggers, Randa 
Elkache, Jefferson Elliott, Deborah Ellis, 
Mohamed Elotmani, Nabil El Said, 
Steven Emmett, Kristin Esposito, 
Natalie Evans. 


F 
William Fahey, Sharon Fairbrother, 
Leeanne Falvey, Louis Farrell, James 
Fernald, Ismael Figueroa, Joan Figueroa, 


By Norman Landry 
Dean of Student Affairs 


It is my pleasure to provide this Dean’s 
List for Academic Honors for the Spring 
1988 semester. The list includes students 
enrolled in the Day Division and in the: 
Division of Continuing Education. 

Each semester, students enrolled in the 
‘Day Division and in the Division of Con- 
tinuing Education and Community Ser- 


vices are placed on the Dean’s List for ™ 


Academic Honors if they meet the follow- 
ing requirements: 


¢ Carried at least 12 credit hours for the 
semester. ; 


Attained a quality point average of 3.0 
or better. 

Academic performance at the level of 
the Dean’s List is a significant ac- 
complishment — an accomplishment that 
requires talent, hard work and _ per- 
sistance. Speaking for the college — its 
officers, faculty, staff and fellow students 
— | offer sincerest congratulations and 
best regards for the continued achieve- 
ment and success of each student. 


Luke Fitzgerald, Tracy Fitzgerald, Judith 
Fitzpatrick, Christine Fogel, Julie Fogg, 
Cynthia Fonseca, Christine Forbes, 
Stephen Ford, Marie Fornoff, Rachel 
Foster, Patricia Foulds, Brad Fournier, 
Carlos Fraval, Kim Frechette, Mark 
Freeman. 


G 

Brenda Gagnon, Jodi Gagnon, Mark 
Gagnon, Cindy Galiette, Christopher 
Gallant, Maura Gallant, Charles 
Gardella, Lucia Garrett, Ellen Gentile, 
Lorraine Gerber, Xuyen Giang, Lisa 
Gibney, Thomas Giffford, Mellissa 
Gilbert, Jill Giorgi, Laureen Glennon, 
Teresa Gloskowski, Caroline Glynn, An- 
thony Gnerre, Marilyn Golobski,Patricia 
Goodall, Tammy Gondolfo 

Crony Gonzales, Christopher Goss, 
Celeste Gosselin, Joy Gosselin, Cynthia 
Goudreault, Maria Grande, John Green, 
Edward Greene Jr, Lorna Gregoire, 
Patricia Grelle Stanley Grenier, Susan 
Grenier, Maureen Grieco, Mary Ellen 
Groves, Derek Guarino, Laurie 
Gudowski, Gayle Guevin, Robert 
Guthrie. 


Catherine Hackett, Dulce Haeussler, 
Joan Hagerty, Patricia Haigh, Gisele 
Hajjar, Judith Hajjar, Rebecca Hallisey, 
Sharon Hamel, Lori Haney, Michael Har- 
riman, Cynthia Harris, Jeanine Hartman, 
Tracy Hathaway, Meredith Haselton, 
Carla Hayden, Barbara Hayes, John Hef- 
fron, Scott Herland, Janet Herlihy, Lin- 
da Hicks, Edward Higginbottom, Denise 


Hill, Edgar Hinton III, Meredith 


Hodgdon, Deborah Holden, Karen 
Horsch, Linda Houde, Lisa Howard, Eric 
Howell, Joellen Hume, Jacqueline Hum- 
phriss, Linda Hunt, Mark Hutchings, 
Susan Hyder. > 


I 
Sherry Iannazzo, Christine Ippolito, 


-Brian Itzkowitz. 


J 
Mark Jackson, Jeannie Jameson, Dana 
Jarry, Modeste Javier, Susan Jewett, 
Nurys Jimenez, Paul Joaquin, Kelly 
Johnson, Deborah Jones, Maria Jones, 
Rebecca Jones. 


K 
John Kattis, Bill Kearns, Mark Kelley, 
Deborah Kenney, Lisa Kern, Shannon 
Kerrigan, San Kim, Steven Kinney, 
Christine Kokinacis, Bruce Kolodziej, 
Donna Korsi, Michael Korzeb, Sandra 
Krafton, Kostas Kirtikos, Melissa Kulak. 


L 
David LaCroix, David LaCroix, Mat- 
thew LaFleur, Jo-Ann Lagasse, Susan 
LaGree, Adrian Lambert, Isabelle 
Lamisse, Eugenie Lamy, Sharon Lan- 


File photo 
NORMAN LANDRY, dean of stu- 
dent affairs, has released the 
Dean’s List. 


caster, Alan Langer Jr., Colleen Lannan, 


_ Stephanie Lanz, Kristen Lavallee, Lauren 


Lavin, Chi Le, Duc Le, Dung Le, Robert 
LeBoeuf, Albert LeCourt, Wendy 
Leeman, Christopher Lemerise, Susan 
Lepito, Ana Levy, Brenda Lewis, 
Chhoeung Ley, Ronald L’Heureux, 
Patricia Licciardi, Sunshine Lin, Kristen 
Lind, Joyce Lister, Lisa Littlefield, Lori 
Lizotte, Alison Lovely, John Lucas, 
Thomas Lucia, Dianne Ludwig, Sheila 
Lynch, Carolyn Lyons, Helen Lyons, 
Leann Lyskowsky. 


M 

Carolyn Macdonald, Suzanne Maher, 
Susan Malone, Joanne Maloney, William 
Malsbury, Pamela Marchand, Barbara 
Maricic, Julie Marquis, Ancelmo Mar- 
tinez, Lucia Martinez, Luz Martinez, 
Tracy Martino, Danielle Mastrangelo, 
Carrie Mazzaglia, Scott McAdams, Scott 
McAllister, Carol Mccarron, Kathleen 


McCarron, Kelly McCarthy, Michael 


McCarthy, Shannon McCarthy, Jeanne 
McColley, Joseph McCollum, Darline 
McComiskey, LaVonne McCord, Scott 
McEachern, Stacey McFadden, Judith 
McLatchy, Christopher McLeer, Bonnie 
McLeod, Amy McMeniman, Janet 
McMullen, Christine McNamara, Cynthia 
McNamara, Matthew McNichols, James 
McPhail, Doreen Meehan, Elyse Melan- 
son, Lind Melendez, Amber Mello, Lucy 
Mendez, Maria Mendez, Viola Mercado, 
Gail Metayer, Audrey Michaud, Lisa 
Michaud, Janet Mies, Nancy Miller, 
Sharon Miller, Yvonne Miller, Maryjane 
Miller-Markins, Elaine Mills, Laura Mit- 
chell, Kyoko Mizushima, Karen Moles, 
Juan Montero, Maria Morales, Tracey 
Morelle, Kenneth Morgan, Kathleen 
Mosley, Zakieh Mousse, Kenedy Moya, 
Carol Moynihan, Marianne Mueller, Julie 
Mulcahy, Richard Mullaney, Mercedes 
Muller, Michael Munday, Joseph Mur- 
phy, Judith Murphy, Pamela Murphy, 
Michelle Murphy. 


N 
Francine Nadeau, Christine Nadreau, 
Quane Nartiff, Carol Nason, Joanne 
Nelson, Cynthia Ness, Deborah Netti, 
Loen Nguyen, Thanh Nguyen, Thu 
Nguyen, Elaine Nichols, Marianne Nicol, 
Milagros Nunez. 


oO 
Elizabeth O’Connell, Lucie O’Donnell, 
Margaret Ofria, Margaret O’Neil, 
Omayra Ortiz, Wanda Ortiz, Gayle 
Ouellette, Theresa Ouellette. 


P 

Kathryn Pailos, Donna Palmisano, 
Maria Pappalardo, Thomas Paquette, 
Leslie Pare, Sheila Parker, Cindy 
Parkhurst, Lawrence Parsons, Kanu 
Patel, Brian Patterson, Kathleen Patter- 
son, Andrea Paul, Janice Paulsen, Scott 
Pellerin, Kimberley Pelletier, Lynn 


Pelletier, Maureen Pena, Sheila Pepin, 
Dorcas Perez, Jay Peters, Virginia 
Perino, Melissa Perry, Joyce Piccirillo, 
Kevin Pierce, Phyllis Pierce, James Pike, 
Norma Pike, Fatima Pimental, Kathleen 
Poirier, Janice Pojasek, Joseph Pompei, 
Lauren Pothier, Dennis Powell, Cheryl 
Prinsen, Sandra Provencher, Shelley Pro- 
vencher, Michael Provost, Kathleen Prun- 
ty, Karen Przedpelski, Richard 
Przedpelski. 


Q 
Leona Quinn, Kathryn Quinn-Leahey. 


R 

Guy Raiti, Aracelis Ramirez, Cynthia 
Ramos, Mark Rampulla, Stephen Ray- 
mond, Filvio Recia, Jennifer Reed, 
Theresa Reed, Brian Reichart, Michael 
Reilly, Susan Renaud, Mercedes Resto, 
Diane Reukauf, Felix Reyes, George 
Reyes, Janice Rhodes, Christine Ricci, 
Heather Rice, Robert Rittgers, Kathleen 
Rivet, Eric Roberts, Maria Roberts, 
Darlene Robinson, Alvaro Rodriguez, 
Mildren Rodriguez, Wendy Roger, Cyn- 
thia Romaine, Gail Romano, Lisa Roope, 
Maria Rosado, Vincent Roscigno, Donna 
Rouleau, Deanna Roy, Lea Roy, Paula 


Ruszcezyk-Terasko. 


S) 

Antoine Saab, Gregory Saab, Marwan 
Sabbouh, Angela Salas, Belkis Salas, 
Eileen Salhab, Wafaa Saliby, David 
Salois, Michael Salyers, Kristina Samp- 
son, Darlene Sanborn, Kelly Sanborn, 
Stacy Sanborn, Ricardo Santana, 
Hlidamirta Santiago, Dayo Sanus, Rebec- 
ca Sargent, Susan Sarney, Elizabeth 
Savage, Suzanne Savage, Suzanne Sa- 
viano, Lisa Scaccia, Michael Scelzi, 
Mary Lou Schafran, Lynne Schapira, Cyn- 
thia Schena, Peter Schwechheimer, Laura 
Scileppi, Michael Sears, Gregory Shah 
Jr., Deborah Shannon, Mary Sherman, 
Assal Shoucair, Soraya Shoucair, William 
Shutt, Eileen Sice, Cora Simonds, Robert 
Simonds, Cynthia Simons, John Slattery, 
Robert Smith, Paul Sohl, Joseph Sollomi, 
Jeannine Soucy, Phyllis Spataro, Marie 
Seidel, Heather Spence, Dorothy 
Sprague, Monica Spurling, Judy 
Stadelman, Leonard Stamas, Robin 
Staples, Jon Stark, Pamalee St. Onge, 
Robin Stronach, Beth Sullivan, Carol 
Sullivan, Nanci Sullivan, Richard Surette, 
Christine Suprenant, Anne Swain, Joan 
Szymanski. 


- 

Shari-Ann Taillon, Tamara Taillon, 
Scott Tanner, Margaret Tannian, 
Deborah Tardy, Barbara Tarr, Gayle 
Teichman, Charlotte Theberge, Carole 
Thibodeau, Erin Thompson, Judith 
Thornton, Amy Thurlow, Deborah 
Tilden, John Timony, Stephen Tobias, 
Carmen Torres, Linda Torrey, Donna 
Tracy, Joseph Traficante, Duc Tran, 
Thang Tran, Shelia Tremblay, Loron Tsu. 


U 
Andreas Ulanowsky, Hernan Usme. 


Vv 
Christine Valentina, Bonnie Van Am- 
burgh, Claudia Vangas, Elsa Vargas, 
Rosa Vargas, Sharon Vega, Stephanie 
Veiga, Ines Velazquez, Christine Velez, 
Christine Ventrillo, John Ventura, Valerie 
Vigneault. 


WwW 

Mark Wahlgren, Nancy Walker, An- 
drew Walrond, Lisa Walsh, Jennifer 
Ward, Penny Watts, Amy Wedding, 
Judith Wehrer, Wess Weinstein, Kristine 
Wengel, Colleen Wescott, Christine 
White, Jeffrey White, Laurie White, Lisa 
White, Sandra Whitmore, Dennis Wig- 
gins, Bonnie Wilcox, Beth Williamson, 
Kimberly Wilson, Nathalie Wilson, Louis 
Winslow, Paula Wiasits, Steven Woidyla, 
Robert Woitkowski, Michael Woodruff, 
Patricia Woodsom. 


Y 
Mei-Hui Yang, Linda Young. 
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There’s plenty of help for students 


NECC Counseling Center 
Fall 1988 


The Personal Counseling component 
provides a short-term treatment program 
attending to a range of personal issues on 
an emergency or ongoing basis. 

The Career Development program pro- 
vides the opportunity to work with both 
individuals and groups on issues of career 
choice, career change and life/work plan- 
ning. Career counseling is based on a 


developmental approach including iden- . 


tification and assessment of skills, in- 
terests, values, preference and priorities. 
The Division of Continuing Education 


and Community Services Counseling 


component provides academic and 
transfer counseling to students days, but 
primarily evenings through the DCE and 
CS office B-204 at ext. 3800. Liaison work 
with extension campuses, agencies and 
businesses in the community are 
involved. 

The Transfer Counseling program 
facilitates informed, selective students 
transfer decisions for colleges and pro- 
motes transfer articulation for students 
both days and evenings. 

We appreciate your referrals, sugges- 
tions, questions and requests for counsel- 
ing services, groups and workshops, 
which are in the interest of our students. 

Please call or come to the Counseling 
Center, Room F121, Student Center (508) 
374-3790. 

Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling, 
Marian Clay, Counseling Secretary. 


Personal Counseling 


(individual) 

Individual appointments are scheduled 
in the Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. 

Michael Noonan, Ph.D Clinical 
Psychologist. Wed., 9 a.m.-2 p.m. Con- 
sultation and Clinical supervision. 

Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor. 
Mon.-Fri., 8:30 a.m.-4:30 p.m. 


Masters Level Counseling 


Interns 

Steve Ballou, M.A. Counseling Can- 
didate, Lesley College, Wed. and Fri., 9 
a.m.-3 p.m.; Thursdays, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A. Counseling 
Candidate Rivier College, Mon., 10 
a.m.-4:30 p.m.; Wed., 9 a.m.-3 p.m.; Fri., 
9 a.m.-4 p.m. 


NECC gears 


By Patrick Allen 
Staff Reporter 


uesday, November 22, 1988 is 
Transfer College day. Located in the 
NECC cafeteria from 10 a.m.. to 
12:30 p.m., the purpose of this event is’ 
to save students the time and expense of 
visiting colleges for transfer information. 
Betty Coyne, director of counseling, 
said the admissions representatives will 
provide transfer information and answer 


Donna Geagon photo 


JANE BRADLEY, personal counselor. 


Workshops 


Led by Steve Ballou, M.A. 
Counseling Intern. 

Mental Health Technology, alcohol 
certificate, community residence 
freshmen. Thurs., Sept. 22 and 29, 1-4 
p.m. D129, gym. — 

Interpreter Training Freshmen, Wed., 
Oct. 5, 8-9 a.m.; Room C304. 

LPN Nursing, Fri., Oct. 7 and 14, 12 
noon-1 p.m., Room B109. 


Respiratory Technology, Seniors, Oct. 
6, 9 a.m.-12 noon, Room B136. Freshmen, 
Thurs. Nov. 3 and 10, 10 a.m.-noon, Room 
B136. 

Radiologic Technology Fresh. Oct. 12 
and 14, 10 a.m.-11:15 a.m., Room B130. 
Seniors, Thurs., Oct. 20, 2 p.m.-5 p.m., 
Room B130. 

Dental Assistant Technology, Thurs., 
Oct. 18, 12 noon-2 p.m., Room C302. 

Paralegal Studies, Seniors, Wed., Oct. 
19 and 26, 11 a.m.-noon, Room C223. 
Freshmen, Fri., Oct. 21 and 28, 11 a.m.- 
noon, Room C223. 

Medical Records Seniors and Heart 
Grant, Each 2 — 1 hour workshops, Room 
C323. Dates for both to be announced. 


Personal Counseling 
(Groups) 

No charge — First come first serve 
basis. Registration deadline for groups: 
Fri., Sept. 30. 

Groups held in Counseling Center Con- 
ference Room F121, Student Center. 

Journal Workshop — Mondays, 12 
noon-1 p.m., starting Oct. 3. Led by 
Patricia Cogswell, M.A. Counseling 
Intern. 

Adult Children of Alcoholics, Wed., 11 
a.m.-12 noon, starting Oct. 5. Co-led by 
Michael Noonan, Ph.D., psychologist; 
Jane Bradley, Personal Counselor. 

Women’s Group, Fri., 12-1 p.m.0 
a.m.-11 a.m. Starting Oct. 7. Led by 
Patricia Cogswell, M.A. Counseling 
Intern. 

Mental Health Group, Thurs., 10 
a.m.-11 a.m. Starting Oct. 6. Led by Jane 
Bradley, Personal Counselor. 

Stress Management Weekly Groups, 
Thurs., 8 a.m.-9 a.m. Starting Oct. 6 or 
Fri., 11 a.m.-12 noon. Starting Oct. 7. 
Both groups led by Steve Ballou, 
Counseling Intern. 

Students should register as soon as 


possible at the Counseling Center, F121, 
Student Center or call 374-3790. 

These groups are each limited to 10. 
Freshmen Bi-Weekly Nursing Group, 
Wed., 12 noon-1 p.m. Room B109, star- 
ting ane 28. Led by Steve Ballou, M.A., 
Counseling Intern. 

The Counseling Department is 
available to provide groups for interested 
students. Please contact the Counseling 
Center (F121) for any additional groups 
— 374-3790. 


Lawrence Campus 


Lawrence Public Library (3rd floor) 
683-4259. 

Individual, Groups and Outreach, 
Patricia Cogswell, M.A. Counseling In- 
tern. Tuesdays, 9 a.m.-4 p.m. 

Women’s Group, Stress Management 
Group, Journal Workshop. Please call Pat 
Cogswell to register for the Lawrence 
Campus groups, which will be scheduled 
in response to student demand. 


Career Counseling 

Counseling Center, F121, Student 
Center. M. J. Perena, Coordinator of 
Career Development. 


DCE Counseling B204 


Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, Mon.-Wed. 12:30 p.m.-8:30 
p.m.; Tues.-Thurs., 10:30 a.m.-6:30 p.m.; 
Fri., 9 a.m.-5 p.m. 

Patricia Cogswell, M.A., Counseling 
Intern, Mon., 4:30 .m.-8:30 p.m. 

Tom O’Brien, works in cooperation 
with Janet O’Keeffe, DCE Counselor in 
B204. DCE and CS office on Tuesdays 
and Thursdays 4 p.m.-8 p.m. 


Transfer Counseling 
Days 
Betty Coyne, Director of Counseling, | 
_and Cindy Reynolds, M.Ed., Counseling 
Intern, Salem State College, Tues.,-Wed., 


'9a.m.- 2 p.m. 


Evenings 
Janet O’Keeffe, DCE and CS 
Counselor, located in B204, DCE and CS 
office. 

Transfer Groups 
Transfer College Day, Tues., Nov. 22, 10 
a.m.-12:30 p.m. Cafeteria (50 colleges) 

Transfer Evening, April 1989. L.A. 
Building entrance (16 Colleges). 

College catalogs and transfer packets 
with faculty recommendation forms are 
available in the Counseling Center, F121, 
College Center. 


up for Transfer College Day on Nov. 22 


any questions on topics such as academic 
requirements, financial aid, and housing. 
Students should bring their transcripts 
if they have questions concerning credit 
evaluation. The colleges that will be par- 
ticipating are listed below: 
Participating private colleges 
Amherst College, Bentley College, 
Boston College, Boston University, Brad- 
ford College, Brandeis University, Curry 
College, Emerson College, Emmanuel Col-. 
lege, Gordon College, Harvard/Radcliffe. 


Lesley College, Mass. College of Phar- 
macy, Mass. Inst. of Technology, Mer- 
rimack College, Montserrat College of 
Art, Mount Holyoke College, New 
England College, New Hampshire Col- 
lege, Northeastern University, Notre 
Dame College, Regis College, Rivier 
College. 

Simmons College, Smith College, St. 
Anselm College, Stonehill College, Suffolk 
University, Tufts University, Wellesley 
College, Wentworth College, Wheaton 


College, Wheelock College, Williams 
College. 
Participating state colleges 

Bridgewater State, Fitchburg State, 
Framingham State, Mass. College of Art, 
Keene State, Mass. Maritime Academy, 
North Adams State, Salem State, 
Westfield State, Worcester State, 
Plymouth State, Lowell University, U. 
Mass. at Amherst, U. Mass. at Boston, 
Southeastern Mass. and the University 
of New Hampshire. 


Student thankful for involvement in college co-op program 


Editor’s note: 


The following letter was submitted by 
a former co-op student, Carol B. Griffin, ° 


advisee to John Whittle, professor of 
behavioral sciences. 
_Dear John, 

I am writing this letter to thank you for 
getting me involved in the co-op program 
at NECC. It helped me find and ex- 
perience the type of work that I’m in- 
terested in. It was a lot fun and a great 
learning experience. 

When I lost my husband to cancer six 
years ago I found myself with five 
children and a profession that at this 
point of my life was useless. Before I was 
married I went to school to become a 


governess and the school was in Boston. , 


Now, that is a great profession if you 


don’t have children, but I felt I now need- 
ed a new direction. I was now to be the 


bread winner and head of my large 


household. 

Shortly after my husband’s passing 
away I went into nursing, then retail 
where I helped manage my parents’ 
restaurant. I had already owned and 
managed my own motel, on Cape Cod 
before my husband’s death. Finally, I 
tried banking. 

It was then I decided to quit work and 
go back to school full time. My second 
semester is when I was introduced to the 
co-op program by you. I remember think- 
ing this was an answer to my prayers. I 
was running out of funds, I had an idea 
what I might like to do, but didn’t think 
I was qualified. 


You helped me find a job through the 
co-op program where I would get on the 
job training, three credits plus I would be 
paid. 


My job was at Highfields, a residential - 


home for emotionally disturbed 
adolescents run by the Department of 
Mental Health for ages 16-22. I started 
with eight to 16 hours a week and then 


as I found out how much I enjoyed the: 


work with the staff and went on a regular 
basis of 20 hours a week. I finished my 
co-op program, but stayed on there for 
another two years. 

‘In that time I received a certificate in 
fire prevention and safety for residental 
care, pack training and on going super- 
vision and training by my supervisor and 
the clinicl director. I was also the Human 


Rights Officer for the home. I have since 
graduated from NECC with an associates 
degree in liberal arts. 

I am presently working as a teacher’s 
aide in Topsfield, teaching the mentally 
retarded sign language during the dav. I 
also attend classes to earn my bachelor’s 
degree in social work at Salem State Col- 
lege. ’ : 

As for my future plans, I hope to be ac- 
cepted in the interpreting program in the 
fall. I have found that I really love learn- 
ing about the deaf community and 
culture. I will have a double major in 
criminal justice. Although it will be down 
the road a ways I will still finish the fun 
courses I need to complete for my 
bachelor’s degree in social work. 

Carol B. Griffin 
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THE 
WISE 
SIDE 


TAKE CO-OP ED! 


Find Out How You Can 
e Learn new skills e Get started on a career 
e Earn academic credit e Make money 


CONTACT: The Office of Cooperative Education in F-125, Student Center, or call 374-3670 


Variety 
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Observer 
Briefs 


Enrollment strong 


Preliminary registration figures at 
NECC indicate that enrollment at 
the school remains strong despite 
budget cuts which forced the 
cancellation of some courses. 

President John R. Dimitry said 
that the college’s day classes are 
“completely full” and that no new 
students will be permitted to enroll 
until the spring semester. 

“Northern Essex’s evening divi- 
sion which offers credit and non- 
credit special interest courses will 
still accept some late registering 
students for about another week,” 
he said. 

Approximately 3660 students 
have enrolled in the college day pro- 


grams and 4637 students had sign- | 


ed up for evening courses after the 
first day of classes. The evening 
program, which is self supporting, 
offers new courses every week 
throughout the semester. 

Dimitry called the registration 


figures ‘‘very strong” but expressed’ 


disappointment at the fact that 
there were no more seats available 
during the day. 

“This year’s budget just did not 
provide us with enough money for 
all the faculty members we needed 
so we had to cut out some 40 class 
sections,” he said. 

“Anyone who wanted to enroll 
this semester and could not get in 
should consider taking evening 
courses or apply now for the spring 
semester,” he said. ‘‘The budget 
will be tight throughout the year 
and early registration is the best 
guarantee of being admitted to Nor- 
thern Essex and the earlier the 

’ better.” 


a % 
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JOHN E. NEWCOMB. 


Workshop held 


A three-day workshop in total 
quality improvement for company 
CEO’s and upper managers was 
held at Northern Essex Community 
College on September 19, 26 and 

27. y 

The workshop, designed to assist 
local companies in improving their 
product/service quality, productivi- 
ty and competitiveness, was spon- 
sored by Northern Essex’s Center 
for Business and Industry and the 
University of Lowell’s Quality and 
Productivity Institute. 

It featured John E. Newcomb, 
assistant director (1975-86) of 
MIT’s Center of Advanced 
Engineering Studies. Newcomb, an 
internationally known practitioner, 
consultant and teacher in the field 
of total quality improvement, is 
president of J.E. Newcomb 
Associates. : 

Newcomb’s workshop provided 
the basic management tools, 
creative problem solving and team 
building techniques, manufacturing 
(or service) controlling processes 
and statistical techniques to begin- 
the corporate culture change pro- 
cess. Participants also learned to 
begin to develop action plans for 

‘their companies. 


The Spanish column 
Target local usage directly 


By Donald Conway 
Guest Contributor 


he spare tire vibrating on the front 


axle was about to blow. The punc- 

tured tire the student had replaced 
and put in the trunk a few hours earlier 
couldn’t be repaired too soon for his peace 
of mind. Fortunately, he’d learned well 
the Spanish of the second generation 
Hispanic family he boarded with back in 
the States, and so was able to say con- 
fidently to the blank-faced Mexican atten- 
dant: ‘‘Tengo una taya ponctuada.” I 
have a flat tire. 

A taya ponctuada, or ponchada, being 
of course Yankeeized Spanish for what in 
Latin America proper is commonly call- 
ed llanta baja (reventada, desinflada, and 
so on). 

Without even considering the dif- 
ferences between Castillian (i.e., Standard 
Peninsular) Spanish and such forms as 
Calo(‘‘gutter” language), Andalusian, and 
Sepphardic, one has to recognize that in 
the Americas, the Hispanic tongue 
displays many regional varieties. 
Whether in translation and interpretation 
or in direct communication, this creates 


$8/9 an hou 


for valuable 
business experience 


Make the most of your time and education this semester by working 


UPS into your schedule. 


You'll earn $8-9 per hour on your choice of 3-5 hour shifts. And you’ll earn 
“full time” benefits including medical, prescription, vision and dental 
coverage, profit sharing, and the valuable business experience that could 


advance you into management. 


Positions avaliable on the following shifts: 


2:00PM-5:00PM 10:30PM-2:30AM* 
5:30PM-9:30PM 3:00AM-8:00AM 
4:00AM-9:00AM 


“Work this special shift & earn up to $2000 extra this year. 


=, 


United Parcel Service 


practical problems for the English 
speaker dealing with Spanish. 


| have heard the situation used as an 
excuse for not encouraging U.S. high 
school students to study Spanish, saying 
that if they went to some South American 
country they’d have to learn the language 
all over again. 

This is nonsense, of course. ‘“‘South of 
the border”’ the actual variations aren’t 
much, if any, greater than those between 
several forms of English: British, 
American, Australian, etc. Actual- 
ly,regional pronunciation and gram- 


‘ matical variety are the least of the pro- 


blem. Vocabulary is the main difficulty. 
It is not just the many indigenous terms 
that often go back to Indian speech, but 
the words whose meanings or social ac- 
ceptability can shift radically from one 
country to another. 


Thus, Madre, a most respectable word, 
should not be used in Mexico when refer- 
ring to another’s family since it refers to 
the other person’s genetic background. 
The same applies to  Abuela 
(grandmother). 

By contrast, Coger (to get, take, catch) 


® 


semester, 
~ get in 
shape and 


sion up 


is sometimes acceptable in Mexico and 
Sa but requires delicacy of handling 
elsewhere, since in most of Latin America 
the verb serves as a pejorative descrip- 
tion of the sexual act. 


At a less perilous level, Estancia will 
often mean ‘‘country estate’’ in one area, 
‘living room” in another, and of course, . 
has the basic meaning ‘‘stay, sojourn.” 
Caution, alertness to local custom and us- 
ing dictionaries or reliable informants are 
basic defenses against the dangers of 
such variations. 


Therefore, in popular discourse there 
is an abundance of thinly Hispanicized 
English terms: e.g.,Pokebuk, eswamp, 

arda, loviar (to love) and “‘lon- 
chi,’’(lunch). And numerous persons 
speak Gringo Spanish-influenced English, 
or some weird mixture of both tongues. 

When learning a particular regional 
variety of Spanish, the best course is to 
study your target population’s usage 
directly — and keep a good spare “‘llan- 
ta’’ in the truck. 

Editor’s note: Don Conway is a pro- 
fessor, dept. of foreign languages and 
religious studies. 


for 


Overseas study 
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Janelle felt ‘at home’ in England 


By Darlene Beal 
Editor 


R eeccs Janelle likes to travel. A 


frequent journeyer, he has been to 
Canada and throughout the United 
States, alone and with friends. After see- 


ing an Overseas Study Program adver-. 


tisement on the bulletin board at NECC, 
he went directly to International Studies 
Program Director Usha Sellers’ office to 
inquire. 

Janelle attended Ealing College, 
located on the outskirts of London, 
England, last spring. Spending the 
semester with a host family off campus 
he was able to live within convenient pro- 
ximity to the college while experiencing 
family life in England. 

“My first impression was that I felt 
very much at home. I felt as if I was a 


of the 


founder 
Overseas Academic Program at NECC. 


USHA SELLERS, 


NECC elected 
to 58-member 
consortium 


Northern Essex Community College 
was recently elected to the Board of 
Directors of the College Consortium 
for International Studies (CCIS). 

Northern Essex President John R. 
Dimitry represented the college at the 
September CCIS Board of Directors 
meeting in New York. 

The 58-member consortium is an 
organization which develops and offers 
international studies programs for 
students, and professional develop- 
ment seminars for faculty and profes- 
sional staff. 

Northern Essex joined the consor- 
tium as a member in the fall of 1984, 
and sent its first students to Ealing 
College in London that year. Since 
then, the college has sent over 50 
students to study abroad in a number 
of countries, including England, Spain 
and Italy. 

Dimitry said, ‘““Northern Essex has 
a strong committment to international 

_and intercultural education, both 
through programs here as well as 
overseas.” 

Dr. Usha Sellers, founder of the 
Overseas Academic Program at Nor- 
thern Essex and the present director, 
is proud of the program, ‘‘Our 
students return with a renewed sense 
of seriousness to their academic 
studies, a quantum increase in per- 
sonal and intellectual growth and a 
noticeable appreciation for cultural 
differences. 

“Many of our overseas students are 
accepted into prestigious four-year in- 
stitutions following their period of 
study abroad under the Northern 
Essex program.”’ 

Sellers credits the success of the 
program to the hard work and support 
of the college-wide international 
studies committee, co-chaired by Dr. 
George H. Bailey, English department 
chairperson. 


part of their family,’ Janelle says. 

Classes at Ealing are offered to English 
students or strictly American students. 
Although Janelle met many English 
friends, he admits it was not as many as 
he would have liked. 

“Before I went to England, I was so us- 
ed to hearing what to expect from other 
people. It’s important not to let other peo- 
ple influence you,” he says. ‘‘Just go and 
experience what it is like first hand.” 

Before leaving for England, Janelle was 
given the opportunity to review a course 
list and choose classes for the upcoming 
semester. He studied art, music, theater, 
and pottery. Each weekday morning, 
Janelle walked through streets lined with 
brick row houses to get to class. The 
weekends were spent traveling abroad to 
points of interest such as Oxford or 
Amsterdam. 


On the average, the study of art took 
him to two musuems a week including the 
National Musuem. Viewing works of art, 
sometimes over 1,000 years old, aided in 
Janelle’s cultural appreciation for his host 
country. Theater class also took Janelle 


out of the class room. Watching perfor- 
mances such as Cats was part of the 
course of study. Attending at least one 
production every other week was not 
unusual. 


Janelle also took time to travel outside 
of England. ‘‘Even though I went on my 
own to different countries, I was always 
meeting. many interesting people,” he 
says, adding that his travels took him to 
Ireland, Holland, Germany, Australia, 
and France. 


‘‘My favorite part of the trip was every 
day! Each day was a new experience. It 
was great to just jump on the tube (sub- 
way) and meet people.’ 

Adapting to the English culture has 
changed Janelle’s perceptions of the 
British. “It’s important to go with an 
open mind, as Usha Sellers will tell you.” 


Need a ride to class 
this semester? 


The MVRTA makes traveling to your college in 
Haverhill, Bradford, Lowell, and N. Andover a snap. 


Our handy and easy-to-read schedules include 


convenient departure and arrival times, fare 
information—and even an easy-to-read map. 


MVRTA schedules, 10-RIDE, 20-RIDE, or monthly 
passes are available at NECCO’s Student Activities 


Office, 


Merrimack Valley Reglonal Transit Authority 


SCHOOL NAME: 


TIME DUE AT 
FIRST CLASS: 


TIME YOU GET OUT 
OF LAST CLASS: 


PLEASE PRINT: 
YOUR NAME: 


HOME ADDRESS: 


85 Railroad Avenue, Bradford, MA 01835 


1-800-231-7433 


Bus to Class Card 


To receive your personalized bus schedule, just fill out the form 
below and mail to the Merrimack Valley Regional Transit 
Authority, 85 Railroad Avenue, Bradford, MA 01 
yourStudent Activities Ottice. 


orreturn to- 


Sports 
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Sports 
Briefs 


Gym getting face lift 


NECC’s gymnasium may soon 
receive an internal face-lift. Current 
intentions are that the gym will 
receive as many as eighteen dif- 
ferent fitness machines and a whole 
new look. 

Steve Michaud, director of stu- 
dent activities, said the equipment 
will mainly consist of Nautilus-type 
equipment. He also noted that he 
hopes the project is completed by 
the end of October. 

Some type of membership pro- 
cess may have to be initiated, but 
Michaud said this is still in the 
planning stages. 

The cost of this plan is still very 
much up in the air, according to 
Sue Smulski, student activities 
secretary. ““The money will be taken 
from a reserve fund and be replaced 
at a later date with money from the 
Student Activity Surplus.”’ 

This surplus fund consists of pro- 
fits earned from video games and 
other income producing machines 
around campus. 

Shaun Donahue 


Players needed 


A meeting will be held Monday, 
Oct. 3, at.11:15 a.m. in the gym 
(room 129) for women interested in 
playing basketball or softball for 
the Lady Knights this fall. 

The regular season starts soon for 
these two varsity teams. Everyone 
is urged to attend. For more infor- 
mation contact Chuck Lombardo 
(ext. 3667) or Andrea Woodbury 
(ext. 3819). 


[ 

Teams are still needed for flag 
football. Get a few friends or 
classmates together and sign up 
now. Registration is currently being 
held in the gym. Street hockey, pool 
and ping pong tournaments are just 
some of the events scheduled for 
this fall. 


Jim McPhail 


Walton sidelined 


The Boston Celtics announced 
that injured center Bill Walton 
will miss at least another season 
because of a foot injury. 

Walton, a former UCLA star 
and NBA great, underwent 
surgery for an injury which has 
plagued him throughout his 
career in the NBA. The Celtics 
are not obligated to pay Walton 
whose contract has run out. 
They did pay his $450,000 salary 
last season. 


Tippet injured 


Bet 

The New England Patriots, 
who suffered heart-breaking 
defeats from the Buffalo Bills 
and the Minnesota Vikings, 
might be without the services of 
Andre Tippet for an indefinite 
period. 

Tippet sustained a groin injury 
during the first series of the sec- 
ond half against the Bills. He sat 
out the rest of the game with his 
leg packed in ice. Tippet’s status 
is not known at press time. 
deve] 

In preseason hockey action at 
the Providence Civic Center, the 
Montreal Canadiens handed the 
Boston Bruins at 5-3 defeat. 

The Bruins were without the 
services of Gord Kluzak who sus- 
tained a knee injury, the same 
one which kept him out during 
the 1986 season. He has been 
working out, however, and is ex- 
pected back soon. 


Dan Paul 


Celts dynasty ending? 


By James Fallon 
Staff Reporter 


nother season is waiting just 
Arevnne the corner for the NBA’s 

oldest starting lineup: Larry Bird, 
Kevin McHale, Robert Parish, Danny 
Ainge, and Dennis Johnson. 

One of basketball’s greatest dynasties 
has aged another year, yet they still 
managed to compile the best record in 
their conference last season for the eighth 
time in the last nine seasons. 

The Celtics starting five averaged the 
most minutes of any NBA starting five 
last year. As each year goes by, injuries 
are becoming a more common problem 'to 
the Celtics’ lineup. The game of profes- 
sional basketball becomes faster and 
faster paced, while the legs of the Celtics’ 
big five continue to grow weaker and 
weaker. 


It shows in the Celtics’ slow-paced 
style of play. It showed in the playoffs 
last season, when a young Detroit Pistons 


team rolled by the Celtics into the cham-' 


pionship series against the Lakers. 
Perhaps the reign of Boston’s great 


dynasty is coming to an end. Maybe 


Head Coach K.C. Jones knew it when he 
unexpectedly announced his retirement 
iafter the playoffs last season. 

New Head Coach Jimmy Rodgers says 


he will go to the bench more frequently in 
the upcoming season. 


The Celtics turned for help last year to 
rookies Reggie Lewis and Brad Lohaus. 


They will be relied on more heavily in the 
future, especially with Artis Gilmore gone 
and Bill Walton questionable for this 
season. Mark Acres and Jim Paxson are 


other benchmen that will be returning 
from last season, 

In the front office, General Manager 
Jan Volk recognizes the age problem, but 


believes that the Celtics will remain com- 
petitive, at least for the next two years. 
Experience carried the Celtics in ‘87-‘88 


_and will probably carry them to another 


winning record in the ‘88-‘89 season, but 
when the big five are finally gone, who’s 
going to step in and fill their shoes? 


It’s game time 


STUDENTS ENJOY a game of pool in the newly relocated gameroom 


i 
bs 
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Still great weather for golf 


By John Fish 
Staff Reporter 


Although the days are getting shorter 
and the temperature is dropping and Fall 
is approaching, this time of year can 
be great for golfing. 

Many people think it’s a summer sport 
only, but golf can be played into early 
December in this area, and sometimes 
through the winter in places as close as 
Cap Cod. 

Some of the best conditions of the 
year are available now. The temperature 
is usually warm, the grass is green, and 
the wind is relatively mild. Leaves are 


starting to disappear so its easier Lo see 
the course. 

Some of the courses in northeastern 
Massachusetts, like the Amesbury Coun- 
try Club, Rowley Country Club and East 
Kingston Country Club, will stay open 
until the snow comes, or as long as the 
conditions stay good. 

The season-isn’t over when the snow 
falls, though. If you’re willing to travel, 
take a ride to Cape Cod where the season 
lasts all year round. 

When this area is getting snow, the 
Cape often receives rain. Accompanied by 
some warm weather, this helps to make 


the greens and fairways lush and healthy. 
When the Cape’s courses do close, they 
usually don’t stay shut down for very 
long. 


If you prefer to take the winters off, 
there are a few exercises to keep in shape 
for the next season. Indoor driving ranges 
are an excellent way to prevent your 
swing from getting rusty. Indoor putting 
areas will help you maintain that putting 
touch. 


Some weight training and aerobic ex- 
ercise will keep you in good physical 
shape and to keep your muscles flexible. 


U.S. hopes for good showing in Seoul 


By William Chisholm 
Staff Reporter 


Te United States, Soviet Un- 
ion, and China have not competed 
together in the summer games for 32 
years, but that has changed in Seoul, 
Korea this year as thousands of amateur 
athletes from 161 nations participate in 
the 1988 Summer Olympics. 

After a disappointing showing at the 
winter games in Calgary, the United 
States is hoping to rebound in Seoul. The 
task has not been that easy, considering 
that for the first time since 1976 the 
United States must compete against the 
Soviet Union, and other Eastern Bloc 
countries. 

Both groups look strong in the weight 
lifting events and in track and field. The 
United. States still have some strong 
teams in the major events for both male 


and female, categories, however. 

In the water events, America boasts of 
Matt Biondi, a man who could walk away 
with seven medals, a feat done by only 
one other man, Mark Spitz in the 1972 
Summer Olympics. 

Biondi’s strong supporting cast in- 
cludes Tom Jager, David Whorton, and 
Mike Barrowman. On the women’s side, 
the United States has 17-year old Janet 
Evans, a record holder for two of her 
three events. 

In diving, America’s Greg Louganis 
has been called the greatest amateur 
athlete ever. Best known in the sport as 
Mr. Consistency, he should bring home 
two golds in his events. 

In track there is no other man like Carl 
Lewis. With correct weather conditions, 
he could set a long jump record and may 
become the first man to win the 100, 200, 
and 400 meter relay in consecutive Olym- 
pic games. Sister-in-laws Jackie Joyner 


Kersee and Florence Grifith Joyner hope 
to take home some hardware on the 
women’s side. 

Both the men’s basketball and 
volleyball teams should have no troubles 
flying through their competition. The b- 
ball team is lead by the number one NBA 
draft pick, seven foot tall David Robin- 
son. The volleyball team is led by veteran 
captain Karch Karilly. 

In boxing anything could happen con- 
sidering it takes over 400 fights to decide 
who wins the medals in the respective 
weight classes. The gymnastic scene is 
also a little bit cloudy but the Soviets ex- 
pect to finish strong. 

If the U.S. does not dominate these 
games and finish within the top three in 
medals, the fans back in the States will 
be wondering what’s happening to 
amateur athletics. The U.S. Olympic 
Committee will have a lot to think about 
in preparing athletes for the 1992 games. 
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With right breaks, 


Sox could 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


n 1918 Woodrow Wilson was Presi- 


dent, World War I was winding down 

and Babe Ruth was a member of the 
World Champion Red Sox. Seventy years 
later the hometown team is still looking 
for its next championship. 

While the Sox have won a World Series 
about as often as Halley’s comet comes 
to town, the Yankees have piled up titles 
more frequent than election years. 
However, like the song says, ““The times 
they are a changing.” 

Two weeks ago, the Yankees steam- 
ed into town riding high after a four game 
sweep of Detroit. They won the first of 
a four game series, defeating two-time Cy 
Young Award winner Roger Clemens. 
The next three games were won by the 
Sox, all but eliminating the men in 
pinstripes. 

After their recent 7-3 homestand, the 
Sox appear to be headed to the post- 
season promised land for the second time 
in the past three years. The last time that 
happened Ronald Reagan was a 
youngster all of seven years old. 

Certainly Boston has not been without 
opportunity. The Red Sox met St. Louis 
in the Fall Classic in 1946 and again in 
1967, going down to defeat in both cases. 

The real saga started to take place in 
the mid-seventies. In 1975 the Sox met 
the Cincinnati Reds and lost what many 
called the greatest World Series ever 
played. Who can forget Carlton Fisk- 
jubilantly rounding the bases after his 
homerun in the bottom of the twelfth 
forced a decisive seventh game, to be won 
by the visiting Reds. 

For the Red Sox fan, 1978 is a year not 
thought of fondly. A 14-game lead in late 
July was erased by the hated Yankees. It 
ended in a playoff game held at Fenway 
Park, won by the New York Yankees. 
With one swing of his bat, Bucky Dent 
destroyed the dreams of the Red Sox and 
their faithful. 

What do all those past failures have to 
do with this year? Hopefully nothing. On- 
ly Jim Rice, Dwight Evans, and Bob 
Stanley remain from that 78 team. First 


take it all 


baseman Todd Benzinger points out that 
he was in high school in 1978 and he had 
nothing to do with the failures of past 
teams. 

However, this is basically the same 
team that came within one strike of win- 
ning the World Series in 1986 against the 


~ Mets. Some folks think that losing ex- 


perience will help this young ballclub in 
the playoffs. It just might. 

Something is different about this edi- 
tion. Boston ballclubs in the past fielded 
nine players who played all the time while 
the bench was non-existent. The present 
team is getting contributions from near- 
ly every player. 

When Joe Morgan became manager of 
the team at the All-star break, he show- 
ed the young players that he has con- 
fidence in them by playing them in situa- 
tions when the game is on the line. The 
effect was immediate as the red-hot Sox 
won 19 of 20 and got right back into the 
race. 

A determining factor between winning 
and losing in any sport is how well ad- 
justments are made. The change of 
managers was one of obvious success. 
General Manager, Lou Gorman, has also 
made the necessary personnel changes in 
hopes of bringing the pennant back to 
Boston. 

When arash of injuries plagued the pit- 
ching staff, Gorman went out and got pit- 
cher Mike Boddicker from the Baltimore 
Orioles. When an additional power hitter 
was needed, Larry Parrish was brought 
in to fill the void. From management to 
coaching, the proper moves have been 
made at the right time. 

At the season’s outset the Boston Red 
Sox were picked to win the American 
League East by no less than five major 
publications. It now appears that they 
will live up to those expectations. By 
playing consistent baseball over the last 
six weeks of the season, the Sox have 
opened up a comfortable six-games lead 
over the nearest contenders. 

Seventy years is a long time to wait 
between championships. With the right 
breaks the Boston Red Sox may be World 
Series Champions before the next presi- 
dent is elected. 


By Peter White 
Staff Reporter 


The Northern Essex fall baseball team 
has started the season with a no-hit game 
and a 2-0 record, said eight-year coach 
Mike Rowinski. 


Rowinski is optimistic heading into the 
new season. His expectations may be 
justified considering the Knights had 
their most successful season last Spring, 
placing third in the Regional 21 of the 
NJCAA. They were only one of six com- 
munity colleges to advance to post-season 
play— the first time this happened in the 
school’s history. 


Since taking over as head coach eight 
years ago, Rowinski has never had a los- 
ing record. “Northern Essex is becoming 
known as a powerhouse among communi- 
ty colleges,” he said. 


The coach shares much of the credit, 
however, with his assistant coach, Tom 
Blair, citing him as ‘‘a valuable asset to 
our program.” 


In the first game NECC won over 
Southern Maine Tech Community College 
8-0, as two pitchers combined skills for 
a no-hitter. Winning pitcher Russ Morrill 
threw five innings of hitless baseball. 
Reliever Dan Renny came in and pitched 
the final two inning to complete the game. 

John Cail, a veteran on the team, went 


NFL 


Observer 
picks the 
winners 


By Jim McPhail 
Sports Editor 


Knights open 
with no hitter 


2 for 4 and had three RBI’s. Renny and 
Rich Cunningham also contributed with 
two RBI’s each. 


Last year Cail had a .521 batting 
average to make him the number one hit- 
ter in junior college baseball. 

The fall schedule consists of 23 to 25 
games. “ Although it’s a short season, it 
is still a commitment,” Rowinski said. 
“When most students head off to work, 
these players are practicing. Most of 
them have jobs and carry full class loads, 
too. They are doing it because they love 
the game.”’ 

The team plays many division two 
schools. The reason is that Rowinski 
would like his players to get some ex- 
posure in case they transfer to a four year 
college. It also gives coaches a chance to 
see some of the Knights play. 

Left handed pitcher Renny and Cail 
are the only players returning from last 
year’s squad. 

“Turnout for baseball was minimal,”’ 
Rowinski said. ‘‘A bit disappointing, I 
know there are a lot of good ball players 
on campus but for some reason they did 
not come out this fall.” 

Fall and Spring baseball teams are run 
as two separate programs, however so 
Rowinski hopes to see a good turnout this 
spring. 


Editor’s note: 
Staff reporter John Riccardi con- 


tributed to this story. 


By Casey Riddles 
Staff Reporter 


Buffalo at CHICAGO - Bills come back 
to earth. 

CINCINNATI at L.A. Raiders - Bo 
Jackson is still playing baseball. 

CLEVELAND at Pittsburgh - Still a 
good team even without Kosar. 

DENVER at San Diego - Elway gets 
Denver back on track. 

Houston at NEW ENGLAND - A must 
win for the Pats. 

KANSAS CITY at N.Y. Jets - QB Ken 
O’Brien is overrated. 

MINNESOTA at Miami - College teams 
in Florida could beat the pro teams there. 

SEATTLE at Atlanta - This could be 
Seattle’s year. 

Detroit at SAN FRANCISCO - Still 
upset over the loss to the Falcons. 

Green Bay at TAMPA BAY - The team 
playing in their own Bay will win. 

PHOENIX at L.A. Rams - We can’t get 
used to calling them Phoenix. 

N.Y. Giants at WASHINGTON - 
Richard Nixon roots his favorite team on 
to victory. 

Dallas at NEW ORLEANS - They’re not 
America’s team anymore. 


Buffalo at Chicago — Bills continue to 
stampede. 

Cleveland at Pittsburgh — Kosar out 
so Pitt will roll. 

Green Bay at Tampa Bay — Vinny is 
hot in Florida. 

Houston at Philadelphia — No Moon- 
Cunningham runs to daylight. 

Indianapolis at New England — Colts 
will bolt. 

N.Y. Giants at Washington — Taylor 
out — Williams is in. 

Seattle at Atlanta — Seahawks drown 
the Falcons. 

Kansas City at N.Y. Jets — Jets want 
it at home. 

Cincinnati at L.A. Raiders — Even 
Jackson couldn’t help the Raiders. 

Denver at San Diego — Without Fouts, 
San Diego is out. 

Minnesota at Miami — Carter burns 
on grass, too. 

Dallas at New Orleans — Saints are 
still ain’ts. 


BOLD team 


indicates favorite 
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Tempting fate 


Scorcese glorifies Christ in ‘Last Temptation’ 


Film draws mixed reviews at NECC 


By Erin E. Thompson 
Staff Reporter 


he Last Temptation of Christ, 

based on the best selling novel by 

Nikos Kazantzakis and directed by 
the well-known Martin Scorcese, has been 
one of the most controversial religious 
films of our times. 

There are as many different reactions 
to the film as there are different people. 
Perhaps that is the reason why the new 
film has stirred so many emotions. 

James Gustafson, a philosophy pro- 
fessor with degrees in theology and in- 
volvement in Congregational churches, 
says, “One positive result of the film may 
be to stir interest in Jesus Christ — who 
He is and what He said — and prompt 
reading of the gospels.” 

Dr. William O’Rourke, psychology and 


gerontology professor, says, ‘“‘What 
Catholics believe is that Jesus is both 


human and divine. It is said that the film 
shows his humanness very beautifully, 
but that his divineness may be diminish- 
ed and that would be a tragedy.” 

O’Rourke adds, ‘The film may help 
people learn some things, but unlearn 
others.” 

Some believe the movie to be an inten- 
tional attack on Christianity, but 
Scorcese denies it vehemently, saying 
that is only his way of getting closer to 
God. 
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Roland Kimball, English professor of 
courses like World Religions, and The Bi- 


ble as Literature, says, “‘The film por- 
trays Jesus as weak and vacillating when 
the gospel says the opposite, that He 
‘sets His face as flint’ and defeated Satan 
with no equivocation.” 


Linda Kraus, filmmaker and professor of 
film, English and Humanities, says, “I 
have read the novel on which the film was 
based and found it to be a compelling and 
deeply religious book. It did not threaten 
my beliefs as a Christian. However, we all 
know that novels are never transferred 
literally on the screen. I will reserve 
judgement until I see the film.” 
Gustafson says, “The film shows us 
more Stata Martin Scorcese jess J esus. 
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By Michael Moriarty 
Staff Reporter 


t’s unimportant if Jesus dreamt 
about Mary Magdalene while dying 
on the cross. Few doubt he struggled 

with his being a man, while at the same 
time being a divine being. 

These issues are dealt with in the new © 
Martin Scorcese film The Last Tempta- 
tion Of Christ, inspired by a 1955 novel 
by Greek writer Nikos Kazantzakis. 

Controversy is a way of everyday life. 
Scorcese’s film is no exception. Admitted- 
ly the controversy that surrounded this 
movie the day of its release or even weeks 
before, for that matter, was in 

While waiting in the ticket line at the 
USA Paris Cinema in Boston, some 
movie goers appeared and the actions of 

protesters shocked them. Signs that read, 
"You shall be damned to hell if you view 
this movie” or “Jew Hollywood hates 
Jesus” greeted theatre patrons. The pro- 
test was disturbing, for none of the 
demonstrators had yet seen the contents 
of the film. 

The movie is a wonderful piece part 
that glorifies Jesus Christ. It depicts 
Jesus as man who not only struggled with 
his human desires, but with his ceeey 
as well. 

Scorcese portrays Jesus as aman who 
was unsure of what his calling » was, or 
whether or not he could live up to it. 

The film has other changes in the 
Biblical figure of Christ. For instance, in 
the beginning, Jesus is shown building 
the crosses for the Romans to execute the 
Jews. 

Another change in this film happens 
when Judas is persuaded to betray his 
friend Jesus to follow God’s plan. Even 
the night of the Last Supper, the day 
before Jesus was to be crucified, he cried 
and needed comfort to ease his fears. 

The most controversial scene comes 
near the end of the film when Jesus 
dreams about having sex with Mary 
Magdalene, thus giving in to Satan’ 's last 
temptation. 

This goes much deeper than the exter- 
nal images on the screen as Jesus the man 
is not so much tempted, but curious 
about what it would be like to an ordinary 
man with ordinary thoughts and feelings. 
In the end of his dream he realizes he 
must die for mankind. _ 

The movie is very po and 
dramatic. The lead actors, Will 1 Dafoe 
as Jesus and Barbara Hershey as Mary 
Magdalene deliver explosive portrayals, of 
their characters. 

Aside from all the controversy, 
everyone should view this movie for 
themselves, so that he or she may draw 
his own conclusions. Many who see this 
movie will be inspired not only for what 
the divine Jesus did, but for what the 
man did for his fellow man. To many, a 
more human Jesus is a better figure than 
seen in typical Hollywood Biblical epics. 
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He asks a profound question, ‘What do 
we make of Jesus Christ, the most in- 
fluential person in history?’ ” 

Both Gustafson and Kimball agree 
that Scorcese may have taken artistic 
license a bit too far. Gustafson says, ““He 
has neglected to respect facts and data. 
His misuse of data has created Jesus as 
a caricature rather than a portrayal.” 

As long as constitutional rights exists, 
people will express their satisfaction or 
dissatisfaction freely. Hence, the con- 
troversy is never ending. 


